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The Encyclopédie d Architecture.” Vol. II. 


HE second volume of 
M. Planat’s great 
work* is already 
complete, so that it 
seems to get on fast, 
and we hope will 
continue to do so, 
for nothing is more 
heartrending to 
readers and sub- 
scribers than a dic- 

tionary which drags its slow length along 

year after year, and seems destined never to 
reach its close. The latter half of the second 
volume, reaching from Béton to Cavet, in- 
cludes long essays on subjects so wide apart 
as “Cabinet d’aisance” and’ “ Cathédrale,” 
between which are found such suggestive sub- 
jects as “ Bibliothéque,” “ Blois,” “ Byzantine,” 

“Cannelures,” “ Capitole,” and “ Caryatide.” 

The article “‘ Cathédrale,” which has the sig- 
nature of the editor, is one of the longest and 
most important in the volume. Pointing out 
in the first sentence the derivation of the word 

from the cathedra or chair of the bishop (a 

derivation, obvious as it is, habitually for- 

gotten by the public at all events), M. Planat 
alludes in passing to that union between the 
clerical and the royal interests in the France 
of the twelfth century which, as already 
pointed out by Viollet-le-Duc, had been such 
an influence in promoting the development of 
ecclesiastical architecture in the country. 
Returning to the wider aspect of the subject, 
however, he gives in an interesting series of 
comparative plans a sketch of the develop- 
ment of the basilica form into the plan of 
the Early Medizeval period. The plans illus- 
trating this development are those of Sta. 

Agnese without the walls, Sta. Maria 

Maggiore, Saint Paul without the walls, 

Cérisy-le-féret, Mans, the early Tréves 

Cathedral, the later one, Verdun, Cluny, 

Clairvaux, and Pontigny. Most of these 

are plans retaining more or less the basilica 

form, or at least in which that form 
is predominant, and the author suggests 
the grouping of the plans of cathedrals 
historically as (1) those that are directly 
derived from the basilica form; (2) those 
which are still basilican in idea but in which 
the transepts are more or less developed ; 
then, among the completely transeptal plans, 
We distinguish between those in which the 
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apse is only the width of the centre aisle of 
the nave, and those in which the apse extends 
over the whole width of the nave and side- 
aisles: and lastly we have to distinguish 
between apses with radiating chapels and 
those that are without. This is a tolerably 
methodical classification, and is illustrated in 
detail by a considerable number of further 
plans, and by views and sections of various 
cathedrals. The illustrations include views 
drawn in line, somewhat hard in style, but 
precise and clear, and a certain number 
of sections, drawn to a small scale 
but carefully finished and giving a very 
good idea, even on this scale, of the 
bold “ stone scaffolding” construction of 
many of the French Cathedrals, and the 
enormous masses of masonry piled up as 
counterforts which gave such marked cha- 
racter to the Early Gothic architecture of 
France. Of the cathedrals with the larger 
apse Rheims and Amiens are of course 
typical examples. That of the cathedral of 
Mans is adduced as a remarkable example of 
a case in which there is a very elaborate deve- 
lopment of the apsidal choir and the radiating 
chapels (which in this case stand out further 
than usual from the main wall of the apse), 
while the transept retains the simpler and 
earlier form with a single aisle only. This 
no doubt gives a singular appearance to the 
plan, which is a curious illustration of the 
amount of artistic effect and expression 
which may be embodied in a mere plan, and 
it is certainly strange to think that there 
is only about thirty or forty years between 
the exceedingly simple Romanesque transept 
plan and the ambitious tour de force of the 
choir plan. M. Planat explains this by the 
very fact of the great elaboration of the choir 
structure, which necessitated leaving the old 
plain transept as a kind of buttress to it; but 
though it certainly has this effect both on 
plan and in the view, and contrasts most 
effectively with the choir architecture, we 
should very much question the existence of 
any deliberate intention of contrast of this 
kind on the part of the builders of the choir. 
Constructively they may have thought it more 
prudent to let the transept alone, with 
piece of construction in the choir which must 
have given them quite enough to think of. 
Among the cathedrals, which 
form yet another class, M. Planat compares 
Laon and York as presenting a great deal of 
analogy on plan; there certainly is a striking 
resemblance “between the two in general’ 
arrangement and character. The writer adds 


that among the cathedrals with the square 
east end on plan there seems for the most part 
to be a certain degree of repetition of the 
same squareness and angularity of line in the 
general design ; a piece of criticism which has 
a good deal in it, and is in accordanée with 
actual fact and with the probabilities of archi- 
tectural conception of a building as a whole. 
The builder who devises a florid and compli- 
cated plan will be likely, by the very same 
impulse, to seek variety and elaboration in 
the general outline of his design. 

The article by M. Planat, though illus- 
trated by a number of views, is confined 
really to this analysis of cathedral plan, and 
affords a good résumé of this portion of the 
subject; other branches of it being treated 
under other headings. The article “ Bourse ” 
is of some interest, especially for the 
illustrations of the exterior and interior of 
the Bourse at Valence; the exterior illus- 
tration is, it is true, an unfortunately hard 
and wiry drawing of a building which de- 
manded a much more picturesque treatment, 
but the interior, with its remarkable ranges 
of thin twisted columns from which the 
vaulting ribs spring with nothing but a small 
necking to mark the impost, is well drawn 
and makes one of the most interesting illus- 
trations in the book. This is marred to some 
extent, unfortunately, by the hard ruled lines 
of “shading” on the floor, a treatment con- 
stantly repeated in the illustrations, the inte- 
rior view of the Bourse of Antwerp having the 


drawing, or we should think so in England. 
Our dranghtsmen have recently taken to 
rather over-doing the “play of light-and- 
shade” business in ink-line drawings, so that 
in some cases it rather looks as if the object 
were to see how much of the drawing could 
be left to the imagination; but at least the 


rectly expresses (though in sham-antique lan- 





guage) the idea of the modern Bourse, as laid 
6 
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down by M. Benonville, the author of the 
article, as being simply “une grande salle 
ire.” Wee PRS here, a5 M. 
Benouville, “ a problem always new ; how to 
cover in a large area without a heavy or 
heavy-looking roof; and perhaps when the 
present taste for iron has a ttle cooled down, 
we may return to the employment of light 
timber constructions for the roof, in which 
the last word has perhaps not yet been said” 
in the ianguage of architecture. 
The article on the subject of “Cabinets 
d’aisance,” by M. L. Masson, is well done and 
well illustrated, and the author shows him- 
self uainted with what has been done 
in England for the improvement of this 
class of sanitary apparatus, and does full 
justice to the superiority of England to any 
other European nation in these matters; he 
says, indeed, to “other nations” generally, 
from which it would appear that he is not 
acquainted with the condition of American 
sanitary science, which in its turn may be 
said to be ahead of us in some respects. M. 
Masson admits (a remarkable admission for a 
French writer) that England has left France 
far behind in sanitation, an admission which 
we saw made the other day in a very practical 
manner in the advertisement of a French 
hotel, which numbered among its attractions 
“English water-closets.” An elaborate and 
largely-illustrated article is devoted to “ Bib- 
li <7 This subject is treated partly ina 
short historical sketch of the development of 
the library in ancient times; but in the 
main the ten of the article is in ac- 
cordance with the remark at the commence- 
ment, that the Bibliothéque is essentially 
the habitation or dwelling-place of books, 
and a good deal of attention is given to the 
practical question of the best and most pre- 
servative manner of housing books. In this 
respect the author, M. E. Camut, well 
of the a ments of the British Museum 
bookstores, which he has evidently examined 
carefully and of which he gives a tolerably 
detailed description, with diagrams. Plans 
are given of British Museum Library, 
and of that at Washington, with its central 
octagon i which seems to be 
better planned for communication between 
the reading-room and the stores than our 
Museum, as there are connexions between 
the two ts on every side of the 
octagon, and not, as in our Museum, at one 
point only. Of course this does away with 
the benevolent arrangement of the Reference 
Library of books open to all without any pre- 
liminary formality, which is one of the great 
blessings of the British Museum Library, 
one that is disgracefully abused by 
readers devoid of conscience or of respect for 
their fellow-men, who remove dictionaries 
from the shelves for a few minutes’ reference 
and never replace them for the whole day; an 
abuse which cries for stringent action on the 
part of the authorities. The Stuttgart Library 
seems very badly planned for getting at the 
books, which are in an almost separate bi 





and can afford to arrange t y for their 
sanitation (he possibly has not heard of 
Dublin), and in Germany “le trésor de 
guerre offrait des ressources considérables ” ; 
an tly half cynical reflection. The 
article “Caryatides” is well written and 
finely illustrated in outline drawings very 
ully executed, and that on “Cannelures,” 
by M. Adrien Joigny, is an admirable one, 
going into the «esthetics of the subject, the 
effect of flutings on architectural expression, 
the best forms of profile &c., in that truly archi- 
tectural spirit which sees importance in the 
r perfecting of even the minor details of 
itectural design. The article on “ Bronze,” 
by M. Riimler, is a good one both in a practical 
and artistic sense, and is illustrated by some 
fine examples, as also is the article “ Cande- 
labre,” the illustrations to which include an 
engraving of that splendid foot of a candela- 
brum from Rheims which is at present in the 
Trocadéro Exhibition. 
The Encyclopédie, when complete, will be 
a mine of information and illustration in re- 
gard to subjects connected with architecture ; 
but there is, as is so often the case in dictionaries 
of this kind, a certain want of proportion in 
regard to the degree of elucidation and 
illustration bestowed on the different sub- 
jects ; and, for a general Dictionary of archi- 
tecture, it is not sufficiently cosmopolitan. 
This is a defect which unfortunately we must 
expect to find in any French publication of 
vifted ind. For ao of a and 
people, perha most gi of any 
at present, the Prask have a remarkable 
faculty for not going out of themselves; and 
the proportion of space given to French 
buildings and French architects, and the 
comparative neglect of other countries, in this 
work, is an instance of this. Short bio- 
phical sketches are given of various 
rench architects i with B. and C., 
under their respective names, but the name of 
Burges, who certainly was a more important 
power in modern architecture than, for 
example, Calliat, does not appear at all. Of 
course if this were a French architectural 
Dictionary professedly, like Viollet-le-Duc’s, 
this would be all right; but it professes to be 
a general work of reference. Four of 
writing, seven large plates, a reproduction of 
a view by Du Cerceau, and two plans, are 
devoted by M. Planat to the chateau of 
Blois ; -_ of course a a a of 
exceptional interest. But if special buildi 
are to be included, we might have caneeied 
to find the palaces called “ Barberini” and 
“ Blenheim ” and “ Borghese” at least claiming 
a few lines; and we might have thought that 
so remarkable a building as Villa Caprarola 
would not have been passed over in silence. 
But then these buildings are not in France. 
In the biographical portion the name of 
Basevi certainly had a claim to a few words ; 
and though we find (recurring to the first 
volume) that half a column is given to a 
short notice of Robert Adam, an honour 
which he probably owed to the fact that his 
book on to was got up in conjunction 
with the French architect Clérisseau, there 
does not seem to be the slightest idea on 
the part of the writer of the important in- 
fluence which Adam exercised on the form 
taken by Classical architecture in Eng- 
land in his own time, and now again 
in the present revival: any more than he 
suspects, we presume, the influence exercised 
on modern English Gothic by Burges, whom 


he quietly consigns to oblivion. If M. 
Planet wishes his beck to be a:vecl ¢ clo- 
pedia true 

should 








THE BAPTISTERY OF PISTOIA, 

TUSCANY. 

Italian rage ra intends to 
sage” gy 
famous sale at St. John, or the 
istery of Pistoia, some parts 
of which had been by the weather 
and by the winter frosts. Prof. Francesey . 
Bartolini, inspector of monuments at Pistoj 
was ordered to neon 8 “" — 
to draw wu ro or necessary 
repairs, and the Government has already 
received a learned and elaborate report from 
him, ther with twenty-four drawings. I¢ 
is well known that the tistery was built 
by Andrea Pisano, who combeiell: Cellino di 
Nese da Siena to superintend and direct the 
works. It is proved, writes Signor Bartolini, 
that a more ancient Baptistery was built 
on the site now occupied by the present 
Baptistery, for in a document in the archives 
of St. Jacopo, signed by the . 
Amadio oe Spe "~ a of “re. 
a the Baptistery of St. John in Corte, 
Ailepi ated eas age.” We learn from 
the manuscript and unprinted Aistoria of 
Pandolfo Arferoli that in J — it 
was resolved to demolish all that remained of 
the ancient Baptistery, and to erect a finer one 
in its stead. We cannot be sure about the 
year in which Andrea Pisano commenced the 
work, but from Sigvor Bartolini’s studies and 
researches, it results that they were com- 
menced about the year 1333. We may 
that the shell of the building was 
in 1339, as we read in the municipa 
archives of Pistoia that the workmen of 
San Giovanni e Zeno came to an agres- 
ment with Mastro Cellino di Nese about the 
covering of the walls with Carrara marble 
and marmo verde di Prato. It may be said 
that the building was entirely finished in 
1361, for we read in the above-mentioned 
manuscript of Arferoli, that a ball of gilt 
bronze was made in that year to be on 
the top of the cupola. e cannot 
here on the important work of Prof. 
Bartolini, or on his studies concerning the 
monument. It is much to be wished that he 
should be induced to publish this work, 
together with the drawings. We may, how- 
ever, point out the results which have been 
obtained by Prof. Bartolini’s researches con- 
cerning the monument and the archives of 
Pistoia, researches which have been followed 
by very important discoveries. In the first 
place, it as been shown that the Baptistery 
undergone irs in the course of 
different centuries, very often to the prejudice 
of its original construction, as some of 
principal architectural features were altered, 
and pp ie: decorations, which were an 
essential element in the original character of 
the edifice, were demolished. 

1. Researches in the interior of the Bap- 
tistery led to the discovery,of some ancient 
chapels of the medixval i 
had been covered with marble, and are men- 
tioned in the archives of the city. The 
remains, or indications of these, were dis 
covered in the sides of the octagon. During 
a series of faulty repairs the chapels had been 
walled up with brick masonry, pe 
fear of the whole building coming 
Prof. Bartolini’s discovery, therefore, was 
purely accidental. 

2. The position and shape of the staircase 
was studied, by which access was obtained to 
the mo Gothic pulpit on the right of the 

oor. 


3. Bat the most important result of Prof. 
Bartolini’s researches is to have i 
that, in the original buildi 
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the church above the facade. Prof. Bartolini 
has drawn a plan of the edifice as it was 
originally built 3 Andrea Pisano, dra 

the whole from remains which he f 

in the course of his This scheme, 
however, will not be carried out. The 
opinion of the Professor was fully confirmed 
by two ancient drawings of the Baptistery, 
discovered in the munici 
which bore the date of 1605, the other 1753, 
in which the base of the cupola is repre- 
sented as being adorned with two stories 
with balustrades and shafts in the Gothic 


stvle, instead of one story, as we now see, 


it, and as it was generally believed to have 
been since the erection of the building. 

Prof. Bartolini has also presented to the 
Government a scheme for repairing the belfry 
of the cathedral of Pistoia, a simple medisval 


tower, converted into a steeple in the year 


1300 by Giovanni di Nicola Pisano. The 
higher part of the building is very much 
ro sow especially the top, upheld by four 


stout pillars, which is, indeed, in danger of 


collapsing. The tower is sixty metres high, 
and is ornamented with large Gothic windows, 
alternated by slender pillars. These windows 
were walled-up in the middle in the last cen- 
tury, when the building was repaired with 
barbarous taste. At the foot of the tower 
are sculptured many coats of arms, belongi 

to the consuls and podestas of the ancient 
town of Pistoia. L. B. 








NOTES. 
oe ¥) + heard informally the other day 
A\tbuel that the Metropolitan Drinking 
‘ Vy | Fountains Association had come 
peeaee) in for a tolerably handsome 
bequest, to be expended in the work which 
they have been long carrying on. It is 
to be wished that the Association would 
make this an occasion for reconsidering their 
action with re to the designs of the use- 
ful and durable but a ugly foun- 
tains which they erect in the streets of 
London. The Association rejoices, we believe, 
in the services of an honorary architect, 
who furnishes what he and they may be 
pleased to call “ designs,” but what we should 
call rather ge ” for fountains, which 
have gradually collected into a kind of 
“‘ pattern-book” from which those who wish 
for the assistance of the Association in erect- 
ing a fountain can make their choice. Were 
the “patterns” beautiful in themselves, still 





even then this would be a bad system, inas- 


much as each site has its own character; 


besides which, the repetition of stock de- 


signs is a poor and inartistic proceeding, 
in a case where each fountain has to 
be separately worked, and where there 
is therefore nothing to be saved in the 
working by repeating the same design in 
several places. The fountains set up by 
the Association are in general the most 
absolutely commonplace things that can be 
imagined; they do their work, but the 
are no ornament to the places in which 
they are set up, and are in many cases 
positively and offensively ugly. To im 

some variety to them and to treat them 
with at least good taste and a little origi- 
nality, would probably not cost a shilling 
more in the working of them, but it costs a 
little in beaiswork fens and if the Associa- 
tion have any funds, they had better con- 
sider whether it would not worth while, 


and whether it would not be @ more proper 


fulfilment of their mission, to strive 
little beauty as well as usefulness in 
fountains, and to 
artist for a sketch for 
stock 


archives, one of 


specimen 





THE BUILDER. 


HE speci: number of Schreiber's 
: “ Hellenisti Relief Bilder,” to the 
intended publication of which we some time 
drew attention, has just . The 

tes are inly masterpieces of vivid 
and exact illustration. New i 
have been in every case taken, and with a 
where 


— precaution too often 


natural lighting of the monument was 
defective, reflected light has been brought to 
bear, and that under Dr. Schreiber’s own im- 


mediate supervision, so that details, all-impor- 
tant to the archwologist, but likely to escape 
the ordinary ee have been care- 
fully thrown u fhere the marble was 
discoloured, and would in p hic re- 
production produce a false effect, some 
process of retouching has been adopted, the 
iculars of which Dr. Schreiber does not 
— The result is that the plates are by 
far the finest things in the way of archzo- 
logical illustration we have yet seen. To 
each plate an addition is made, the im- 
portance of which to the ialist it 
would be hard to over-estimate. On 
thin, transparent paper a second 
duction . given in oe shaded 
rtions, showi recisely w is original 
caane and whens - seo worn ii In 
the series of reliefs treated of in this, Dr. 
Schreiber’s, work, this is of the first im 
ance; large numbers of the reliefs come 
Roman museums and Roman palaces where 
the work of restoration has been ruthlessly 
carried on; plates and woodcuts give the 
restored version, with no hint of what is 
antique and what is modern, and the arche- 
ologist has too often dealt with them as 
though the whole were genuine material. 
A glance at the well-known (inone relief of 
the Palazzo Spada will show this. The 
lates are chiefly taken from this 
palace, whi 
reliefs. No text has as yet appeared. 


"ARCHITECTURE for the 17th of this 
month gives a ly illustrated article 
by M. Hé on the “ rie des Machines ” 
at the Paris Exhibition, under the heading of 
“ Emploi décoratif du fer.” Speaking of the 
architectural value of various sections of 
iron as employed in a design, M. Hénard 
observes :-— 

‘‘Le fer & simple T donne une ligne saillante, 
ferme et fine tout a la fois, bordée sur deux 
cétés de points constitués par les tétes 
La cornitre donne un effet analogue, 
symétrique. 

Le fera U est 

deux lignes les 

ligne de rivets, soit une téte de boulon plus im- 
te & certains _— de croisement. 

Le fer & double T, isolé, peut donner, selon son 
profil, des aspects massifs ou légers, puisque |’en- 
veloppe de ce profil a la méme perspective qu'un 
prisme rectangulaire dont il comporte toutes les 
proportions, 

fin le rivet et le boulon donnent des points 
d’importance variable, qu’il est trés facile d’accuser 





avec des rondelles plus ou moins ornées ou dé- 
cou lA oh om juge nécessaire de les faire 
ressorti 


ir. 
Tels sont les @léments que Il’architecte doit 



































who drew it out. One or two 
missioners seem to have 


iff 


meeting, but the economical majori 
One of them rind 
which cost 500/. 





a8 


believe in land 


n 
ree 
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gat 
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- 
rail 


space 
it. Perhaps the 
got rid of “sentiment,” but it may 
whether they are doing the best for the town, 
or for themselves, in spoiling a design for which 
they have paid a premium, and i 

unity of making a garden 
tilitarian enclosure. 


Commissioners 





E have before us the substance of a 


per read to the Liv 
ae by Mr. T. Mellasd’ Reade *hanse. Assoc. 
+ &e.,on the adv to civil 


ries by aoe 


ch is very rich in Hellenistic salaie: sell 
which the majority of civil 
the science, which apathy 
instances led to failure of their work, 
respect of water-supply, 
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of Birmingham So ee rica 
and Industrial Exhibition. This machine is 
dated F 22, 1844, and was dev 


° 
3 
. 


W It is a pity that copies of the 
= patent specifications are not also 
ibited, as it would then be seen how much 
that has since been patented over and over 
» onde known an agus by the early 
ical engineers. fe cannot give any 
detailed description of the machine here, but, 
on account of it, Birmingham claims to be 
the birthplace of the first dynamo-electric- 


machine ever used for commercial purposes. 


HILE we hear a good deal about the 
widening of the Strand, the unfortu- 
nate pedestrian bears in silence the troubles 
of the narrow pavement of Chancery-lane. 
Bat, in truth, no improvement is more urgently 
needed than the widening of that of the 
footway which extends from top of 
Chancery-lane wellnigh to Carey - street. 
Passing walkers jostle each other into the 
mud, and they are covered with splashes from 
passing vehicles. This widening would be 
easy work. At present there is a piece of 
waste ground between the rai and the 
buildings,—the property of Lincoln’s-inn. The 
footway should extend from the roadway to 
the adjoining wall, and if this @ were 
made foot-passengers would have nearly twice 
as much space as is now the case. 








WING to a subsidence of the founda- 
tions, it has been decided to entirely 
ll down the “condemned” Tottenham 
Court Chapel, or Whitefield’s Tabernacle, 
which has been closed since June 16 last. 
Besides a new chapel, in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, it is proposed, if the subscriptions 
reach to the estimated cost of 20,0002. to 
erect new schools, together with a “ Toplady 
Hall,” and to set up within the latter certain 
memorial tablets, including that of Augustus 
Montague Toplady who wrote “Rock of 
.” in the present chapel. This —— 
assumed its existing ungainly shape in : 
We gave a brief account of the site and ad- 
jacent burial-ground in our columns of 
July 28 of last year. A story goes that in 
1756 David Garrick, having learnt from his 
own ter that the building was in 
danger of being suspended h want 
of ready funds, gave to George Whitefield 
§001.; a big sum at that day, and i 
large amount from Garrick. As we showed, 
the chapel, and, indeed, all its surroundings 
are great! 


i 


~~ 


coach ; 

issued by the minister, the Rev. J. Jackson 
Wray, is illustrated with views we fabric 
as it appeared at various stages of its history. 
In the cut of earliest date is seen, in the 
oreground, a piece of water which we take 
to be the “ Little Sea,” as it was called. The 


— 


original chapel (1756) stands, about 70 ft. | sion, 


square on plan, with a pedimented front, and 
EN = thered bearing a four-sided belfry. 
Within a few years an octagonal f l 
was added on to the eastern front; this was 


afterwards squared, and subsequently con- ~ 
verted as we now see it. The remains of 
Whitefield’s wife, of Toplady, and of John 


Bacon, R.A., seulptor, lie in the vaults 
; The rostrum of White- 
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Zachary Macaulay. His son was living there 
when he wrote sain of his earliest, literary 
essays in the Edinburgh Review. In the “ Life 
and Letters” it is referred to,—but weeny 
so,—as the reputed home of Lord Uhance 
Thurlow when he was robbed of the Great 
Seal (1784), the thieves making away with 
their booty across the then fields to St. 
Pancras. In his diary for August, 1857, Lord 
Macaulay writes :— 

**T sent the carriage home, and walked to the 


Museum. Passing through Great Ormond-street I | p 


saw a bill upon No. 50. I knocked, was let in, and 
went over the house with a strange mixture of 
feelings. It is more than twenty-six years since I 
was in it. The dining-room, and the adjoining room 
in which I once slept, are scarcely changed. ‘I'he 
same colouring on the wall, but more dingy. My 
father’s study much the same, the drawing-rooms, 
too, except the pepering. My bedroom just what 


it was. My mother’s bedroom—I had never been | large 


in since her death. I went away sad.” 


Within a few weeks of Lord Macaulay’s visit 
the authorities of the Homeopathic Hospital, 
who were at that time established in Golden- 
square, acquired the freehold of Nos. 50—2 in 
Great Ormond-street. The new hospital was 
publicly opened on May 12, 1859; in his 
address, Robert, Lord Ebury, mentioned that 
No. 50 had been, as the second Powis House, 
the home for twenty years of Philip, Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke. Nearly all the postal 
numbers in that street have been changed of 
late, and no number is given to the hospital. 
When the Macaulays lived there, Lord Thur- 
low’s house was numbered 45: it is now the 
Working Men’s College. 


WE have received from the patentee, Mr. 

J. H. Jones of Manchester, a sample 
of the “Stocks Sash-cord Holder,” which 
appears an exceedingly useful device for allow- 
ing of the alteration of sash cords, or the attach- 
ment of new cords to windows, without cutting 
up the pulley stiles or taking out the beadings 
and sashes. The cord is fixed into a brass 
holder let into the sash, and covered ordinarily 
with a turn-lid like a keyhole cover; this can 
be turned back and the holder taken out, 
the cord wound into it, and the holder 
replaced in its pocket. The pulley-stile is 
also made with a separate piece screwed 
down, ge map| an opening large enough, 
when it is taken off, to get at the weights 
and attach the cord; it is proposed to make 
a short length of the ing-slip as a fixture 
on the cover of this pulley stile piece, so that 
this‘ portion of the parting -slip takes off 
with the cover and is fixed in its place again 
with it. As the patentee says, when parting- 
slips are removed for alterations in the : 





rs, | ing they are frequently broken or replaced in 


& wrong position; and this is here provided 
against. The invention appears an exceed- 
ingly useful and practical one. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION'S 
ANNUAL EXCURSION. 
WE now continue our account of this excur- 
week.* 


Wednesday. 
The third day of the excnrsion (Ang. 14), for 
which a long outing and much in 
















date. Half-an-hour’s drive brought 
to Gedney, the large Church 


of 
Magdalen at which is supposed to 
founded by the Abbots of Croyland 


reminded of the influence of these famous 
ecclesiastics in this 
existing church a 


during the period of transition from Decorated 
to Perpendicular, the aisle windows being of a 


Piclbeach 
Church 










Decorated type, those of the cl 
Perpendicular, while the nave enone | 
tinctly transitional. There is a good 


[es 


; | century roof to the nave, a fine south porch 


’ of 
old glass and of the old Renate diem rm has 
been restored, and the nave and aisles are in need 
of some slight amount of careful 
though restoration, as ordinarily 
would doubtless redace the 

character which the visitors valued so 
hemes gw an Early 
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rasses, and & excellent fourteenth-century 
brasses, teh life-size recumbent effigy of Sir 


ander’s tomb. 
* externally, the fine spire, with its lucarnes 
and late broaches, and the great tower, are of 
great interest, as are also the porches, north and 
south, the former of which has the stairs to the 
parvise chamber enclosed in two angle-turrets, 
circular in form, making a striking feature in 
the design. Leaving Holbeach, the party pro- 
ceeded to Whaplode, where the continued down- 
pour again ned almost all within the church. 
This has an extremely interesting nave of seven 
ways, the four eastern ones Norman, the 
three western Early English, with semi-cir- 
cular arches following the lines of the earlier. 
The stairs to the rood-loft have been added 
in the Decorated period, and cut into the 
Norman piers of the nave arcade and 
chancel arch. There is a good fifteenth 
century hammer-beam roof to the nave, with 
excellent detail, and in fair preservation. At 
the west end of the south aisle is a sumptuous 
Jacobean monument to “Sir Anthonie Irby, 
Knight, and Alice, his wife,” with recumbent 
effigies under a canopy supported on ten 
Corinthian columns, and surrounded by a 
wrought iron railing. On the wall close by 
hang Sir Anthonie’s helm and surcoat. As in 
so many other churches in the district, there 
are here some fine examples of Medizval stone 
coffin lids, with floriated crosses. The old 
seventeenth-century pulpit and sounding-board 
have been re-used in forming a screen for the 
vestry. The tower stands in a peculiar position 
at the east end of the south aisle, with its 
north side only attached to the aisle wall. 
It appears to have been completed as a three- 
storied tower in early English times, and 
to have had a later belfry added. It 
was now decided, in consequence of the 
weather, to abandon the proposed visit to 
Croyland and Thorney, and to return to Lynn 
by the train from Spalding, calling at Moulton 
on the way. The Church of All Saints here had 
been visited by some of the members with the 
late Mr. Edmund Sharpe, on the Lincoln excur- 
sion, eighteen years before, under similar damp- 
ing influences, hence the Transitional nave was 
recognised as an old friend, as was alec the 
remarkable tower arch of Early Perpendicular 
date, with its very prominent diminution of 
openings, there being a difference of no less 
than 17 in. in the width between the piers at 
base and cap. The fifteenth-century chancel- 
screen is interesting, having good tracery 
and peculiar flying buttresses to the main 
mullions. The chancel-arch above attracted 
many sketch-books from its simple and 
effective treatment, the moulding dying on 
to the wall without cap or corbel, The 
triple sedilia and piscina and credence in 
south aisle are worthy of notice. The last visit 
of the day was made to the Church of St. Mary 
and St. Nicholas, Spalding, completing a series of 
six churches, any one of which would suffice in 
fine weather for a day’s study. Spalding being 
originally on the boundary-line of the estate of 
Croyland Abbey, a subordinate cell for a prior 
and five monks was founded there in 1051 by 
Thorold de Buckenhale. At the Conquest, Ivo 
Talbois, Earl of Angiers, and nephew of the 
Conqueror, built a castle at Spalding, with the 
result that the monks of Croyland, finding the 
neighbourhood less pleasant, retired from their 
cell, and it was accordingly, in 1074, given with 
the Church of 8t. Mary and the manor to 
the Abbey of St. Nicholas, Angiers, who sent 


over a party of Benedictines, under whom 
the establishment 


ee é st. Nicholas. At the suppres- 
sion of alien priories Spalding escaped the 
raised to the dignity of 
continued to be till the 
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general suppression of the monastic system. 
A church was erected here instead of the con- 
ventual church in 1284, and this was y 
pulled down in 1446, and considerable 8 
The ann came pase ot iy the largest 
as the 

of those visited during 4 
«a0re attention than 

Thursday, the 
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Cholmondeley, was designed by Colin Campbell, 
compiler of “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” for Sir 
Robert Walpole, and was built between 1722 serted 


and 1735, being completed by Ripley. The 
house is an excellent example of the English 
Renaissance, stately and g in grouping 
and outline, and refined in detail, though 
exception may be taken to the lack of 
base, which the treatment of the ground 
story appears to produce. The members much 
enjoyed the o unity of inspecting the 
interior, ially the treatment of the state 
rooms on the first floor and the remarkable 
collection of furniture and pictures. The brick 
vaulting of the stables and their eighteenth- | 
century fittings are also of considerable interest. | 
The next visit was paid to the Church of St. | 
ene ae eee ooea a short stay only 
was e, the . h interesting, being | 
less so than others in the day’s | 
The church is mainly of the fourteenth century, 
with a nave arcade of four bays, having good 
moulded piers and arches. There is no clear-| 
story, the church being lighted from the square- 
headed aisle windows, which are of Late 
Decorated character. In the chancel are triple 
sedilia and piscina of pleasing design, while the 
windows at the east and west ends of the 
church are of Perpendicular date. The tower 
is square, with Decorated detail, and stands at 
the west end of the south aisle, with which it 
communicates by a twelfth-century doorway. 
Snettisham, anciently called Snetham, was 
the next halt, and the fine church of St. Mary 
(illustrated in the Huilder of last week) was 
— enjoyed. When the chancel existed, 


fresh, So. uuatieaioal interesting, whil f 

y , while for the 

Ty Ee ee oe ee 

ment, parish churches will 

Snettisham. A short ride ie the 

to Dersingham, where the hour allowed | 
insufficient for the fall enjoyment of the | 

Church of St. Nicholas, a large Perpendicular 
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Ramsey 
h 
sufficiently near to give a clebeabie 


ete SO 8 ee On 
the north clearstory and the buttresses of 


corbels, which may bly have been pre- 
pared for fan-vaulting. The font has a re- 








, with Decorated chancel containing | 














over the demesne,—-first the church, small, but 
interesting chiefly from the modern work in- 

in the reredos, windows, and other 
memorials. The house was next visited, both 
the older portions and the recently-added ball- 
room, &c, by Mr. Edis. The grounds and 
gardens, both flower and fruit, were much 
admired, and an inspection was then made of 
the model farm - buildings, with the pedigree 
cattle and the stables, house, &c., not 
forgetting in the harness-room the racing saddle 
of the late Fred Archer and the hoofs of 
famous horses of the past. Leaving Sandring- 
ham, the party proceeded by way of West 
Newton, where a short halt was made to inspect 
the old church and village club, the latter 
erected by the Prince for the benefit of his 
labourers, who mostly reside in this village. 
The day’s work was then finished by a visit to 
Castle Rising, where the church, village cross, 
castle, and almshouse were examined. The 
church is an interesting specimen of Norman 
work in nave and tower, the latter of which 





has recently been increased in height, and is 


finished with a saddle-back roof. The west 
front is richly ornamented with interlacing 
arcading, and is an admirable specimen of a 
Norman facade. The chancel is Early English, 
while the south transept has been restored by 
the late Mr. Street in Early Decorated work. 
The village cross, on the green to the west of 
the church, is a fine example, with an octagonal 
base of five steps. The castie, erected prior to 
the year 1176, by William D’Albini, first Earl of 
Sussex, occupies the site of one of King Alfred's 
great castles, and ly of a still earlier British 
camp. In this castle, Isabel of France, Queen 
of Edward II., was, after the death of Mortimer, 
detained in confinement from the year 1330 till 
her decease in 1358. The cipal remains are 
the shell of the keep, with Norman detail. The 
site of the great hall and some vestiges of state 
apartments may be traced, and on the upper 
floor is a later insertion of fourteenth-century 


vaulting, with some interesting tiles in the fire- | j 


place ad 


. The whole was surrounded by 
a remarkably 


moat and bold rampart, on 










been 

having il 

Mag fine weather, 
the * pnt 
























markable Jacobean cover, with shutters, 
and is decorated both externally and inter- 
nally with colour. Three altar-stones 
been found in the church,—one under 
altar, one near the organ, in the north : 
and one under the south transept arch. 
other fragments found are two clunch 
of angels with scrolls, from the nave 
each of which was built into a little niche in 
of the south nave arcade, in such a 
manner that the painted and gilded parts were 
in a little cavity, and so uninjured by mortar, 
There are also life-size fi of St. Clement 
and St. Christopher. In the vestry are 
tions of frescoes and colour decoration, now 
faded, and a fine medieval ting of Byzan- 
, represen the Virgin and 
Child, and given by Dr. Seccombe, the church- 
warden. The inscription on the fourth bell is in- 
teresting, “ + Nunc Clemens egoclamo vobis ore 
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 jacundo 1595,” with a medallion. The churches 


of St. Andrew and of St. Peter, Walpole, were 
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next visited, both of which derive their name 
from the great sea-wall erected by the Romans. 
Walpole St. Andrew is an interesting fifteenth- 
century church, with square western tower, 
against the outer west wall of which 
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triple sedilia and piscina, with vestiges of colour 
and sculptured decoration, makes the whole an 
excellent example of advanced ritual arrange- 
ment, while the very fine sanctus bell-cot, with 
the bell still in use, completes the scheme. The 
woodwork in the church is well worth study ; 
the old roofs of nave and aisles, a fifteenth- 
century screen to the chancel, although cut down 
and with its figure-paintings mutilated, excellent 
Jacobean font-cover, pulpit and sounding-board, 
and western screen, benches, both fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, and traceried 
north and south doors of fifteenth-century 
work, and an alms-box dated 1639. There is 
also a good seventeenth-century brass eagle 
lectern and a hanging candelabrum. The nave 
arcade is remarkable for the Decorated character 
of the arches and piers united with the Perpen- 
dicular caps and bases, showing that the arcade 
must have been rebuilt with the older material, 
or that possibly the old caps and bases have 
been reworked ; the former supposition appears, 
however, to us to be the more probable. The 
two and a-half hours spent here was all too 
short, and a start was then made for Tilney All 
Saints, a Transitional church, remarkable as 
having no chancel arch, the choir being divided 
from the nave only by the wooden screen, dated 
1618. This has, however, probably replaced an 
earlier one, as the choir-seats, of fifteenth-cen- 
tury work, are returned against ites eastern face, 
and the side-arches of the choir are filled with 
screens of the earlier date, similar ones dividing 
the aisles, The choir-seats have some excellent 
carving on their misereres, There is a good 
hammer-beam roof placed on the fifteenth- 
century clearstory which surmounts the twelfth- 
century work. The westernmost bay is Early 
English, and the tower and spire of Decorated 
character, with triple lancets on the second 
stage at the west and couplets at the sides, 
showing a reminiscence of an earlier arrange- 
ment. The connexion of the tower with the 
spire, which is of plain design, is ee from 
some points of view, in consequence of the irre- 
gular position of the angle pinnacles. 
Saturday. 

This, the last day, was, as usual, partly devoted 
to the inspection of the buildings at the centre of 
the district. The first visit was made to the 


Guildhall { 








time of Charles II.; the maces, made in 1711-12 
by the famous Benjamin Pyne; the chains of 
the Mayor and waits, of about 1550, and bearing 
the dragon’s head and cross, symbolical of St. 


which in our issue of August 10, and 
which, with its massive twin towers, has a mag- 
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SMOKING AND BILLIARD ROOMS, NEW 
WEST WING, CANFORD MANOR, DORSET. 
E illustrate this week a view of the 

smoking-room, with billiard - room 


beyond, which form of the 
Canford Manor the 
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COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR RICHMOND 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


WE give this week, by 
of Richmond, 


nificent breadth of west front, while the spire, 
which f rose to some 250 ft., must have 
been a veri land-mark in the days of Lynn's | and 


prosperity. Here also were with 
great interest the magnificent well-known 
Flemish brasses of Adam de Walsokne and 
Robert Braunche. Lea this, the members 


ving 
past the ruin of the Church of the/ of each 


proceeded 

Grey Friars, whose octagonal tower, supported 
by arches from four great piers, alone 
remains, to the of Our Lady on the 
Mount, or, as it is more usually now called, the 
Red Mount Chapel, one of the halting-places 
for pilgrims on their way to the shrine of 
Our Lady of Walsingham. This has a 
small cruciform vaulted chamber, through 


passed, 
stair, paying reverence to the relics, and 
another stair. The chapel was 
erected in the fifteenth . The final visit 
in Lynn was to the Church St. Nicholas, an 
immense Late Perpendicular church of eleven 
bays in the arcade, with seating for 1,400 


seaman 
Relative Strength of American Woods. 
interesting tests of wood native to 
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THE ROYAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT NORWICH.” 
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136 THE BUILDER. 
scholarly and address, in which he| from the outside, but because they were in- 
reviewed the rapid of archeology as a| capable of doing anything in their own defence, 
science the in Norwich | when once deprived of the guidance and com- 
in 1847. It was true that at that mand of those very Romans who themselves ran 
there had been many intellectual giante, | away from any farther contest with the hordes 
— Dr. Whewell, Bishop Staniey, | of the irresistible invaders? 
and his gifted son, Dean Stanley, Hallam,| Next, tarning to the subject of our ancient 
and Dr. Adam Sedgwick, for ,~—with | institutions, Dr. Jessopp said: “No other 


whom the present members of the Institute could 
not for a moment compare; but, still, forty 
years ago there was little or no conception of 
the antiquity of man, and geologists started 
back, almost in horror, at their own discoveries, 


Pytheas visited Britain 300 years before the 
Christian era. There can be no doubt that 
Pytheas was credulous, like our own early 


but what did the Romans find? The question 
which presses for answer may be 

be :—-What was there in this Britain of ours 
which made it worth while for the Romans 
to invade it in the century before Christ, 
a io soon them to leave it unattacked 
or anot 100 years, though again 
again during that ceniury they 

what they were going to do, which uced 
them to carry out their threats, and which led 
them afterwards to keep their hold on the 
island for 400 years? The wonderful discoveries 
announced by archeologists from all parts 
twenty-five years ago led us to see that men had 
been fighting, toiling, tools, and ad- 
Side week ee ee 
pre-Glacial B gyros These then 
dazzled us Everybody went groping about 
for flint implements, and everybody who groped 
long enongh found them. Now we know almost 
as much about the life and habits of the men of 
that vastly remote past as we do about the 
Civilisation of those later inhabitants of our 
island, who, in comparison with the others, are 
bat as men of yesterday. But surely we ought 
~y this time to know about those men of yes- 
terday. Some points regarding our British 
progenitors are, however, now well enough 
established. We know well that they traded 
in copper and tin for centuries, They worked 
the ironstone of Sussex. The first cause of 
quarrel between them and the Romans was 
because they had allied themselves with the 
Veneti, who fought that famous sea-fight with 
Cesar the year before he first invaded them, and 
amazed Cesar by letting down their anchors with 
chain cables, Clearly, too, those Britons had a 
formidable mercantile marine. Twenty’ years 
after Cesar the carrying trade of the Channel 
and the export and import duties which 
= nstituted an appreciable item in the 
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county of England can furnish so many 
instances of strange and curious tenures and 
customs whose origin points to a versal! see 
as Norfolk. Further, few parts of England are 
so rich in family papers which remain to be 
explored. Among the questions which arise 
out of such a condition of things are the 
following questions :—Did the manors spring 
out of the village community of freedmen, a 
co-operative society in fact, where all were 
equal in station and all were equal owners of a 
certain area which they tilled in common? or, 
did they o in a settlement planted 
by a chieftain with his dependents, who 
won the land and cultivated it for their 
lord? Are we to look upon the manor as 
an institution of Roman or of Teutonic 
? Again, with regard to jurisdiction and 
procedure and the authority of local courts— 
courts baron and courts leet, &c.—the accepted 
views of the great lawyers of the seventeenth 
century are in process of being very severely 
cross-examined. Only during the last few 
months have we been startled by an announce- 
ment made by Professor Maitland, of Cam- 
bridge, to the effect that he strongly suspects 
the word “leet” itself is of Kast Anglian 
oe ngage gy Soran is to be found 
ore the twelfth century in Norfolk and 
Suffolk exclusively. 

Dr. Jessopp concluded his address by remark- 
ing that the more we know about those who 
have gone before us, whether as builders, or as 
citizens, the better we shall be able to under- 
stand and appreciate the present and to shape 
our course in preparing for the future. 

The address was followed by a short paper 
from the pen of Professor Browne, of Cam- 
bridge, upon an Incised Stone with a Runic 
inscription, which has been recently found at 
Upton, near Birkenhead, in the Wirrall district 
of Cheshire. So far as can be deciphered, it is 
the record of the death of a private citizen, 
(Edelnoth, with a request for prayers on his 
behalf. 

The members of the Institute and their 
friends next went to Norwich Castle, under the 
guidance of Mr. Hartshorne, F.S.A., who had 
promised to read within its walls a paper on its 
past history. The Castle, it should here be 
mentioned, since its disuse as a prison, has been 
purchased from the Government by the Mayor 
and Corporation of Norwich, who have laid out 
the slopes at the base of its keep as a public 


they | recreation-ground, and have emptied the outer 


shell of all those “ fixings” by which its interior 


of | was fitted up for the reception of prisoners. Its 


four walls, therefore, are now roofless and open 
to the sky, and the débris has not yet been 
cleared out, so that its floor (so to call it) is 
about 6 ft. above the proper level. Standing on 
a large mound of stones in the centre of this 
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the present castle keep was erected about 

same time with Castle in Essex, 
Castle Rising in Norfolk, Rochester Castle 
in Kent. the next century Norwich Castle 
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was surrendered to Henry III.in 1217. It played 
little or no part in the Barons’ Wars, and, 
though kept in repair,—to a certain extent at 
least,—as a Royal castle, it seems to have 
become already a State prison before 1230; and 
when the city walls were commenced, just 
before the close of that century, its necessity ag 
a means of defence was superseded, and thence- 
forth it was allowed to pass into a state of 
neglect, though not of positive decay. 
the reign of Edward III. down to that 
Queen Victoria, its walls had been put to 
ignoble use of a county gaol for felons, 
the reign of George III. all that was anc 
in its interior was removed, and its 
vided by red brick walls into partitions f 
safe keeping of prisoners, and externally — 
of it been “ restored” by Wilkins in 
Ten years later the keep was refaced externally, 
but the work then done, though solid 
substantial, replaced much better work, and 
wrought by more skilful and tasteful 
Mr. Hartshorne then went on to describe 
some of the parts of which more or less traces 
remain,—the main entrance gateway, 
by a fore-building ; the old oratory in the south- 
eastern angle; the kitchen, with its curious 
newel staircase in the north-west angle; 
principal staircase ; and the garderobes. 
basement, he added, is said to have 
vaulted; but this, he thought, was very impro- 
bable, since, if such an arrangement was made, 
all the stores must have been carried 
the fore-building up on to the first-floor, and 
then have been lowered down inside. One part 
of the interior must have been a well; but this 
cannot be found, though it is said to have been 
situated in a partition which ran across the 
shell-keep in the centre ae “e “ west. The 
great occupied the whole of the space on 
the north side of this cross-wall, the founda- 
tions of which are now uncovered, In concla- 
sion, he said that Norwich Castle has now for 
the first time been surrendered into the hands, 
not of a tyrannical king or of a turbulent 
noble, but into those of the people; and he 
trusted that the citizens of Norwich would 
y utilise it as a local museum,—a purpose 
for which it is all the better adapted since its 
interior has been cleared from all iwmpedimenta, 
and there is nothing to prevent any well-con- 
sidered design for its rearrangement from being 
carried out. To fit it up, not in sham Norman 
work, but in a plain, simple, unpretending style 
(as has already been done at Taunton and at 
Colchester), would preserve its grave, solid, and 
majestic character, and maintain the v 
walls of Hugh Bigod’s keep for the contempla- 
tion and guidance of future generations 
historical and archeological students. 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., here re- 
marked that he understood from persons resi- 
dent in the city that there was and is no inten- 
tion of erecting any sham Norman work, and 
that it would be better, from every point of 
view, to leave the walls untouched, so that 
may tell their own story. It would be 
in his opinion, to throw over its interior a nine- 
teenth-century roof of glass and iron, even at 
the risk of its being laughed at as a bad imita- 
tion of a railway station, and to use the 
floor only as a museum, 


Mr. Ferguson, Chancellor of Cutan 
a resolution to the effect “that this of 
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up questions as to its earlier history.” This was 
seaamial by Precentor Venables, of Lincoln, 
and on [r. Jessop that 

had already been made for this by com- 
mittee, it was felt inexpedient to — the 
motion, which, after a few remarks Pro- 
fessor Clark, the Rev. C. R. Manning, 
others, was withdrawn, a resolution to 
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across the keep will be executed in terra-cotta, 
so that it cannot be misunderstood. The new 
roof will indicate the height of the side wallis, 
and hide nothing that is of archeological inte- 
rest. The gallery, carried round the level of 
the first-floor, would enable visitors to see the 
chapel and other portions of interest which 
would otherwise be difficult of access. This 
was confirmed by the Deputy-Mayor, who said 
that it was only after a great amount of careful 
discussion that certain plans for the re- 

t of the interior had been approved. 
The gallery would enable visitors to examine 
the Castle better than they could do from the 
ground-floor. The plans were approved a 
month ago, and though it had been decided to 
commence ons at once, yet it was felt to 
be desirable to delay the work till after the 
visit of the Institute, that advice might be 
obtained as to whether it was desirable to clear 
away all the made soil, which was someth 
like & ft. or 10 ft. higher than the level of the 
mound outside, or to adopt the present floor line 
for museum purposes. If the soil were cleared 
out there would be all the more difficulty in 
getting light. Shafts had been sunk in various 
parts of the interior of the keep and nothing 
had been found. 

Upon the question of the geological structure 
of the mound on which the castle stood, the 
Deputy-Mayor exhibited some admirable geo- 
logical sections and plans, which showed thar 
though its base was a rising hillock of sand, 
yet much of the upper portion was clearly 
“made earth.” Indeed, it had been shown by 
actual experimental boring that the mound was, 
at one spot at least, artificial to a depth of 
33 ft. He therefore pronounced the mound to 
be artificial at that point, and he had no doubt 
whatever it was so throughout. But the mound 
must be of great antiquity, and it must have 
required an enormous time for the made soil, of 
which it is composed, to have become snuffi- 
ciently consolidated to permit of the erection 
upon it of a ponderous building like the Castle. 

After luncheon the party visited several of 
the principal buildings of the city, beginning 
with the curious old church of St. 3 
where the Rev. W. Hudson displayed two 
specimens of pre-Reformation embroidery, an 
elaborate hearse-pall of black velvet, richly 
embroidered with dolphins and other devices, 
and an ante-pendium or altar cloth, of red velvet, 
most delicately embroidered also with sacred 
devices. These were spread out on the benches 
in the nave, and attracted much attention, 
especially from the ladies. They had also 
pointed out to them the curious fresco painting 
of St. George on the western wall of the north 
aisle, and the brass knocker of a door once used 
by those who fled to the church for sanctuary 
and protection. 

The next place visited was the Strangers’ 
Hall, as it is somewhat absurdly called, in 
St. Gregory's Parish. It is clearly an old city 
mansion, probably of the fourteenth century, 
once beautifully carved both externally and in- 
ternally. The large room standing is the 
dining hall, as shown by the oriel window and 
the buttery-hatch openings in the wall under 
the gallery. It would appear from a short paper 
read in this room by Mr. M. Knights, that the 
room had been used as a place of meeting by 
the members of the ancient Guild of St. George, 
the Patron Saint of England, whose festival 
used to be in Norwich with special 
solemnity. It was probably called the ; 
House from having been lent to the Walloons or 
other Huguenot refugees at a far later date. 
This curious specimen of domestic architecture 
struck many of the archeologists by its resem- 
blance to houses of the same kind at Salisbury 
and in the parish of St. Mary Redcliffe at 
Bristol. It is needless to say that it was generally 
regarded as one of the most interesting objects 
in the city. 


The next object of pilgrimage was the Guild- 


hall, where the party were joined by their 


President, the Duke of Norfolk. As the regalia paralleled 
nad been removed for exhibition at St. Andrew's Lord 
Hall, the was limited to the build- said especial 
ing itself, which is externally a fine and lofty | notice ought to be taken of the curious silver 
ae imen of flint-work arranged in oar sent over from Great Yarmouth, and of the 
to hein freestone. few This, he acabe- 

A of the | Corporation of Lynn. was 
old P but most | less of the date of the reign of Edward IIL, 
have been restored; in this Gaildhall was | and to King 
John the case 
a mag- 
or not, it aan 








known as Curat’s house 





The ramble about the streets of Norwich was 


ing | brought to an end soon after four o'clock by 


the appearance of a long row of carriages and 
breaks, which had been to take the 
visitors over to Carrow Abbey, between Norwich 
and the Prowse Railway-station, where Mr. J.J. 
Colman, M.P.,and Mrs. Colman welcomed them. 
Precentor Venables, in the absence of Mr. 
St. John Hope, gave to the assembled 
brief account of the history of Carrow A — 
or rather Convent, for it was an abode of nuns 
under an abbess, and the sisterhood had in 
‘tv ir hands the education of most of the young 
ladies of the upper classes in East Anglia 
previous to the Reformation, when the Convent 
was suppressed, most of its walls being thrown 
down and ite inmates scattered. The out- 
lines of the Convent Church are now traceable 


Mr. and Mrs. Colman have bestowed upon it; 
the high altar, the sacristy, and what looks like 
a chapter-house (though that it could —s 
have been) to the north of the chancel are st 
to be seen in situ, and many of the columns 
have their bases perfect. Arriving at Mr. 
Colman's house, which was once the residence 
of the Lady Abbess or Prioress, the party were 
ushered into the Great Hall, which contains 
an excellent collection of books, tracts, and 
pamphlets on Norfolk and Norwich ; and here 
Mr. Walter Rye was ready to read some brief 
notes on “ The Unpublished Manuscripts avail- 
able for a on of Norfolk.” In the Paget 
of this paper expressed an opinion 
h are not good custodians of the 
of their several parishes,—a state- 
ment which called up Dr. Jessopp to vindicate 
their character, and some lively “ sparring ” was 
just commencing, when the party were called to 
their carriages, which were waiting to convey 
them back so Norwich. It should be men- 
tioned that before his paper, Mr. 
Rye paid a kindly tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Walford Selby, of the Pablic Record Office, 
of whose death he had only just heard, and 
who was a very intimate friend of many 


members of the Congress. 
In the evening a large and brilliant assembly 
gathered in St. Andrew’s Hall in 
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amo. Caister, 
Burgh Castle lay through three or four miles 
one shets” tn the tone cneas tis Sela 
a ecateute ane etgiell The Castram iteelf, 
or rather three sides of it (for the western side 
has stands in a — 
the Breydon waters, an n its 

walis an extensive view is obtained over the 
country. The walls an 
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On these fortifications Mr. Rye observes :-— 
“The western wall has been so thoroughly de- 
molished that its very existence has 
doubted by many, who not seeing any traces of 
it have jumped to the conclusion that it once 
had a water front, from which the river has 
since subsided. Mr. Harrod, however, some 


across its foundations; 
but whether the wall he found was equal in 
importance to those on the other three sides 
remains doubtful; and it certainly seems 
strange that, while three walls are in such a 
fine state of preservation, some parts of them 
being literally as perfect as on the day when 
they were built, the fourth wall should have 
so thoroughly vanished, if it had been equally 
substantially built.” 

On reaching Burgh Castle a shower compelled 
the party to take refuge in the church, where 
Dr. Raven gave his address from the pulpit 
steps. The following is an epitome of what he 
said :— 

The earliest notice of Garianonum is found 
in the geography of Ptolemy, written in the 
time of Hadrian, where we read the record 
of the position of the Wash, the mouth 
of the Garienus or Yare ag aoe further out 
to the sea than Lowestoft Ness), the mouth 
of the Blackwater, &. Ptolemy's calculation 
~ the mouth of the Yare too far north for 

argh Castle, or even Yarmouth. But across 
the marsh, near the sea at Caister, was a Roman 
camp with dwellings, and till the days of the 
Conquest the North River ran into the sea just 
south of Caister. Caister was most probably the 

Garianonum or Yare camp. Thecampat 
Burgh may have been nearly coeval with Caister. 
Bat there can be no doubt that it is the place 
called Garianonam in the Great Survey of the 
Roman Empire, made A.p.395. Dr. Raven gave 
an epitome of the account given by Harrod of 
his excavations for the west wall of the camp 
next to the water. The result of those excava- 
tions carried conviction that Burgh Castle, like 
Richborough, originally had four walls. As the 
rain had ceased the way was taken through the 
fields to the camp. Those who had not seen it 
before could not refrain from expressing 
admiration at the long extent of solid gre 
masonry, streaked with lines of red 
tiles, and here and there covered with a green 
mantle of ivy. At the north-east angle stands 
a solid round bastion. Another stands close up 
to the wall in the mid-distance. A third, at the 
south-east angle, seems to have slid down from 
its original position against the wall. 

The party having returned to the old walls, 
Mr. G. E. Fox said that this camp espe- 
cially guarded the mouth of the Waveney. 
There might have been a boom across the 


river to stop the progress of any 
vessel. From this point Reedham be 
seen, the site of another station, which 
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Burgh. Those he had seen figured as found at 
Garianonum were Anglian. Pressure of time 
compelled Mr. Fox to cut short his remarks; 
but before concluding he ex the 

that the interior of Burgh Castle 

be properly explored, said that the work of 
Harrod, which was well done, was a monu- 


been| ment of his fame, and advised those who 


sought for remains of the west wall of Burgh to 
look for them in Reedham Church, which was 
built out of a considerable portion of its 
materials. Whilst the party were at Burgh 
Castle the rain again came down heavily, 
but soon passed away again, and the party 
returned to Norwich, in good time for 
dinner and for the evening meeting. Here, 
under the presidency of Sir Talbot Baker, 
a very interesting paper was read in the 
architectural section by the Rev. Prebendary 
Scarth, of Bath, upon a newly-discovered 
Roman temple, dedicated to the Gallic Mer- 
cury, on the summit of Pay de Déme, one of 
the highest mountains in Auvergne. From 


this paper it appeared that the summit is 4,200 


feet high,—about equal to our Ben Nevis—that 
it has long been occupied by an observatory, and 
that about thirty years ago, in making some 
alterations near the top of the mountain, the 
workmen came upon some débris of work evi- 
dently Roman, of which due notice was taken 
by the public librarian of the neighbouring city 
of Clermont. It was not, however, till a year 
or two later that he obtained leave to carry out 
an investigation into these masses of stone; 
and, finally, in 1873 a commission was appointed 
by the Emperor of the French, when the work 
was commenced in earnest. It was then found 
that the stones were angular and well cut, and 
that many of them bore i which 
were y defaced. The masonry proved 
to be very good specimens of what is known as 
opus twm, and the researches being con- 
tinued, brought to light parts of a flight of 
stone steps, the balustrades of a staircase, a 
hall, and an undercroft or crypt. At last the 
workmen came upon a mutilated statue, and 
near it was an inscription on a votive tablet, 
stating that it was to the Auvergnian 
Mercury, the of ee transactions 
(negotiatori). character of Mercury tallies 
with the words of Ovid in his “ Fasti,” and it is 
worthy of note that the statue itself is 
mentioned by Pliny as being the work of a 


their; Roman sculptor, who afterwards designed 


the golden statue set up in honour of the 
Emperor Nero. If this be so, the temple and 
statue belong to the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. The temple itself must have been 
very costly in its erection, as the materials had 
to be transported partly from the Carrara 
mountains and partly from Africa; the roof, 
too, would appear to have been covered with 
lead, and it is reckoned that the statue alone 
must have cost some 3,500/. This temple and 
its statue were both destroyed, in all pro- 
bability in a fit of iconoclastic zeal, by the 
in the reign of the Emperor Valerian ; 
for the idea of its having been overthrown by 
is negatived first by the fact that 
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to Cley-next-the-Sea, a quiet little town, once, 
pam bee now choked up by sand, and, there. 
ore, annexed to Wells, which reached soon 
after noon. Here they the fine De. 
corated church, the 
Mr. St. John Hope. The church is said by Mr, 
Walter Rye to be a “very fine one, and well 
worth s notice, , 
it y has a very fine 
ae eae 
sou or 
ancient wooden 
which was formerly used to contain the 
to 


ii 


and other valuables belonging to the 
Leaving Cley, the party 

and passing Wiveton on their 

without halting, reached Blakeney* soon 

one o'clock, and thence proceeded to 


their 


i 
p 
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they 

St. John Hope. The Priory was of the 
dictine order, and was formerly a cell, 
ordinate to the great Benedictine Abbey 
Very much of the old Norman 
work still remains as sound as when the 
was first founded by Peter de ew © 
of the nephews of the Conqueror, his 
Albreda de la Rye. The nave, which alone 
stands in a perfect, or, at all events, habitable 
condition, is used for the parish ch 
Rye tells us that, “owing to a di 
patronage of this Priory in the re 
John, about the year 1213, the inmates 
stand a regular siege, and were reduced to 
rain-water and to eat bran bread, which seems 
to have y inconvenienced them ; and they 
were so far successful that the siege was raised 
by John, who affected great i 

at the event.” But the great beauty of 
Binham Priory, like Crowland Abbey, to 
be seen in its west front, which exhibits 
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each side; the two lowest are y Norman, 
of ular s , but some arches in 
the highest tier are ted. The font is fine, 


even for Norfoik. remains of the Priory 
are more fully and technically described by Mr. 
Harrod in his wel!-known work on “ The Castles 


St. John Hope led the round the remains 
of the other portions of the church and priory, 
which may still be detected by a practised eye 
as they lie under the ridges of the grassy turf, 
to the east and south. 
The party left Binham at four o'clock for the 
station at Melton Constable, returning thence 
to Norwich. 
The Se ae ene at the evening meeting (Mr. 
T. Mi waite, —— Vice-President, in 
the chair) were two,—the printed programme 
, pro hae vice, altered. The first was by 
Mr. G. E. Fox, F.8.A., on “ The Painted Screens 
and Roofs of Norfolk;” and the second by Mr. 
, on “Karly Ironwork.” The 
Mr. Fox was beautifully illustrated by water- 
and on the 
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ence of a native school of art in East Anglia, 
which possibly may have been 

by the Flemish painters on the 
works would naturally be im- 
by 
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RICHMOND MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS COMPETITION.—SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 
Mr. T. Verity, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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RICHMOND MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS COMPETITION.—FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN. 
Messrs. Erxuscton & Son, ARCHITECTS. 
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either blue or green. In one instance (at Aylsham) 
Moses appears in the company of the saints of 
the New Testament, as also does John Shorne, 
of Dunstable, who had the reputation in the 
pre-Reformation times of being able to beat 
Satan on his own ground. Mr. Fox gave several 
detailed descriptions of screens, more or less 
perfect, at Sall, Corston, and some ten or twelve 
other places, but he decidedly gave the palm of 
allto Ranworth, where the decoration of the 
panels does not consist of the regulation sainte, 
put represents the heavenly hosts, the Cherubim 
and Seraphim, accompanied, however, by 8t, 
Barbara. The screen in another Norfolk 
church which Mr. Fox mentioned was treated, 
he said, in a different manner altogether, the 

es of three other Christian kings of the 
medieval times, and our own King, Henry VL., 
being represented on its panels. As to the 
roofs, he divided them into three classes :-— 
ist, those in which the plain oak roof was 
picked out in colours; 2nd, those in which 
all the surface was coloured, the rafters being 
picked out in brighter colours than the rest; 
and, 3rd, those in which the treatment was still 
more elaborate, the compartments being filled 
with the sacred mon or where the initial 
of a saint was repea usually in a wreath, the 
rest of each compartment being filled with 
angels, flowers, the seraphim, &c. The roofs, 
added Mr. Fox, were executed in tempera, but 
the screens were painted in oils. The art of 
decoration was at its best in England from 
about 1375 to 1500, and Norwich, he thought, 
was the centre of that school of art. The 
reading of this paper elicited some few remarks 
from the Chairman, which were followed by a 
short discussion and a vote of thanks to its 
author. 

The other paper, on Ancient Iron Metal 
Work, gave a brief account of the art as it was 
practised in England, from the thirteenth 
century downwards, This art showed itself 
chiefly in those wide-spreading and elabo- 
rate hinges on church-doors, of which we 
see specimens at Durham, at Merton College, 
Oxford, at the Grammar School in Norwich— 
the latter closely resembling that on Queen 
Eleanor’s tomb in Westminster Abbey. In the 
fourteenth century this work grew more elabo- 
rate, as the use of the hammer came to be 
applied to more elaborate designs. Mr. Long- 
den gave some account of the payments 
received by workers in iron, which showed that 
they were regarded as craftsmen of a superior 
kind; and he argued that a school of this art 
could be easily revived. A member of the 
Congress having drawn attention to the great 
difference to be seen in such metal work to the 
north and to the south of the Tweed, Mr. G. 
Lambert rose and remarked that the revival of 
such a school was merely a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and that if persons were 
found who would encourage its growth by 
generous payments the art would soon fiourish 
again. Sint Macenates, non deerunt, Flacce, 
Marones, is a saying as true now as it ever was. 
The “Norwich gates,” shown at the Great 
Exhibition, and now at Sandringham, showed 
that Norwich, let alone England, was quite 
ready to produce metal work equal in execution 
to that of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
The Chairman remarked that he did not dis- 
pute such being the case as to that of the 
art which consists in execution, but he doubted 


for his paper was accorded to Mr. Longden, 
who made a few observations in reply. 

On Monday, the 12th, soon after breakfast, in 
spite of heavy rain, the party were en route by 
train for Cawston, celebrated for ite freestone 
tower, which apparently was rebuilt on a larger 


plan than originally in the fourteenth century. 
But the church, as Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite 


furniture and decoration, in point it is 
surpassed by no other church in East Norfolk 
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the church it is quite possible 6 seals 5 ee Lothian, and her sister, the Countess of Pem- 
of it as it stood in the pre-Reformation days. . 

The chancel has no aisles, but there are two | was bere di reeling 

little of box form, which Mr. | through and 
Micklethwaite said belong to the aisles rather | gardens, 


than to the whole church, and which seem to and great library, and admired the 
have been put in because altar-space was re- een cae aes ata co eedaentn te 

There were once five altars in the} ¢m a ee 20 ee ee 
church, and before and about these were many reigns of Elizabeth and James I.; others, again, 
very fine flat tombstones, some of which are looked over the almost urique collection of rare 
still in situ, whilst others have bat set up| books and manuscripts, an Angio- 
against the walls. One of these, which Mr.| Saxon MS. book of sermons, copies of 
Micklethwaite called a “Corpse - Brass,” is | Chaucer, and several of the first of the 
curious as representing a corpse in a winding | ancient Classics. The Rev. Mr. Meyrick, the 
sheet, with a quaint memento mori Rector of Blickling, said that the manor of 


The nave is lofty, and the roofs, so far as their 
decoration is concerned, 
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n are ect. The old| ago, to Harold, when he * "of East 
ete tlaneeriind stan iaemenaian tea bigh relief, | Anglia in the reign of the Confessor, and after- 
and still has its old tall cover, which is worked | wards passed to the Dagworths, the Erping- 
by a sort of crane. The old stalls in the chancel, | hams (after one of whom the great gateway of 
with their carved seats, remain, but the screen|the Close at Norwich is ee the 
has been mutilated, probably in order to enable | Falstolfs, from whom it came to the Boleyns. 
the zealous reformers to get rid of the rood loft In the reign of Elizabeth the manor was bought 
above it. Mr. Micklethwaite considered that at| by the founder of the House of Hobart, who 
each end of the screen was a wooden tower or| rebuilt the hall; and it had remained in the 
turret with steps, by which ascent was gained | hands of successive Hobarts, Karis of Bucking- 
to the rood loft. In the transepts were side| hamshire, down to the present century, when 
chapels, partitioned off by screens, but these| the estate was carried peice + Agi 
screens have been cut up as materials for pews. | Hobart heiress with the of 
The pulpit, which stands in its position The church was next visited. It is a very 
on the south side of the nave, is of beautiful building, but rather too elaborately 
same date and pattern as that at Cawston. | “restored 7 eet uname 
Ores enc: pera So puevies, this on the sta | Sei and ecclesiastical e 
be tionally as the “Soldier’s| gave @ sketch of the font in the lithograph 
Chamber,” and that on the north as the “Old | plate ae Oe oat 
Maid’s Chamber”; but the meaning of the} On? , the 13th, the » though 
tradition has been lost. Such little cham-| was fairly fine, and the party went by train to 
bers, he believed, continued to be used and Weesthemn, whens conte Oat ey 
inhabited long after the clergy had ceased | them to Barton Turf, Tunstead, ao 
to occupy them. The chancel roof is beautiful ;| Tranch, and Knapton. wets 
but Mr. Micklethwaite said that “ it really has | Micklethwaite, in explaining wee ges 
ne business ‘te stuad, for 4 hes no tien te bap: ee ON ees ae Baal 
port it ; it simply stands on account of Se eae eae ie aie 
firmness of the walls against which it leans.” | fabric the close re 
In the bosses of the chancel roof, as is the case Be Oe Se ee ee = 
in the nave and in the cloisters of Norwich | Ws much altered in the fifteenth centary, 
Cathedral, can be read an. epitome of the| Was the case with so many other churches 
Gospel history. The desk is of the time of] where the parishioness ‘were eeoniy en 
James I., and, in accordance with the instruc- | Wealthy screen, he said, escaped 
tions from Canterbury of that date, it faces| being painted over, oa worthy 
eastwards for reading the prayers, The tables | of . On the north repre- 
of the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s| senting te bie ra 
Prayer are here, strangely enough, in their | Powers, 
proper place, at the east end of the nave, where St 
the people can read them, and not at the east as 
ntl Bone siaeeth, Sinaia the east the 
attention to a rare on 7 
wall of one of the transepts, which he said is | 40ors which are “ missing 
part of a funeral achievement. Before quitting 1 a Sa 
the church, several members of the Institate | drew attention | «pw 
called attention to the sad condition of the roofs| mens of the transition trom Ts 
both here and also at Cawston, which let in the | the Perpendicular sty ee 
rain, and which, if something is not done to| feature,” he said, “in the Church ts « clamber 
stop decay, will some day perish; and Mr. G. below a aed te tee of it is 
Lambert remarked that there are in the parish | tending on “she by @ lain of ot 
chest some loose brasses which ought to be| Prosched on north sides 
fixed up in the church, or they will some day| stone steps; and on the south side an dudranoe 
be “ missing.” 2 observed that | leading Abe to the under the plat- 
in order to these two roofs, it would per- a. : 
haps be mecessty to appesl bayond the pares | the — 
to the county of | which they such | the recast 

not “restored.” 
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from any they had hitherto seen. 
very good example of the tendency of the 
later churches to develope the plan which 
was like that of the basilica. Architecturally 
nothing could well be more different from the 
basilica. Bat it is curious how similar con- 
ditions brought about a similar plan with 
totally different architectural treatment. The 
early basilica arose from the necessity of accom- 
modating large who took a more 
or less intelligent part in the service. Later on, 
when the 
used became y understood, the arrange- 
ments of churches altered, for there was not 
the same desire to bring everybody within 
range of the high, or one altar. Later still the 
people followed the ritual, though they did not 
understand the words of the service, and there 
was a desire to come more within the range of 
the high altar. That led to the gradual throw- 
ing, as here, all the church into one. Originally 
the charch consisted of nave with chancel, but 
the division, except for Regge a ge 
of which remains, was ually lost. 
taking away of what divided it seems to have 
been done in the fourteenth century. Thus the 
people were better able to see the altar than 
when there was an arch with heavy pillars practi- 
cally cutting off the chancel. A church thus 
had, he supposed, when fully deve- 
loped, stalls within the screen. At the east 
end of each aisle is a chapel walled off from 
the centre of the church. At the back of the 
sedilia in the south wall is a broad arch 
that was used as a squint for people 
sitting on the far side of the south chapel, 
that they might see the high altar. It was 
doubtiess the intention of those who built the 
arcades to put up a clearstory, which would 
have made it a very lofty church. On the 
screen, which stands a long way in front of the 
inner walls f the chapels, are figures of 
the apostles, an unusual one of the 
Annunciation showing the angel, one of those 
strange feathered monsters, in a dalmatic. 
Signs of a transition in doctrine are visibie 
here in a large communion table, enriched with 
raion ape re wth ne was the South 
C t very erpendicular period, 
touched with Elizabethan. Upon its rim is the 
inscription “ The body (and blood) of Oar Lord 
Jesus Christ, which was given for the preserve 
life. Amen.” 
The words “and blood” have been superadded. 
Mr. Micklethwaite expressed an opinion 
this table was not originally intended for 
ecclesiastical use, as there are marks of feet on 
the ledges below. Possibly someone, thinking 
it would serve as a communion table, gave it to 
the church. 
North Walsham Church is also noteworthy 
fora very fine Kenaissance monument, in the 
chancel, to one of the Paston family, of which 


carving, some in situ (bench - end 
heads), and some which formed part 


party | report on the proposed 


in which the service was | do 


of this church, Mr. Gilbert Scott remarks :— 
“This roof is the especial glory of the church, 


. | and is a particularly fine example of the double 


hammer-beam constraction, while its interest 
and its beauty is enhanced by the admirable 
coloured decoration, of which the greater 
portion remains intact. But this roof must be 
seen ; it can hardly be described in a manner to 
give an idea of the effect of the numerous 

looking down from equi-distant receding ts 
upon the floor of the nave. Truly the men who 
wrought and painted this roof were artists, and 
at the time they lived the country around, now 
so thinly populated, must have been pretty 
thickly inhabited with people who were well to 


The font, and its elaborate cover, which 
originally was let down from a beam, to which 
it is still attached, by the adjustment of a 
balance-weight, was much admired. 

From Knapton it was but a short drive to 
Paston, and none who have read the “ Paston 
Papers” can pass the ancient home of that 
family without recalling several incidents men- 
tioned in that celebrated ence. The 

t inmates of the Hall, which occupies the 
site of the former residence of the “Good 
Judge,” as he is called, stood at the gates to see 
the party drive by. 

In their way back to North Walsham the 
a ee oe ae ee So ee 


chancel at Bromholm, a special interest attach- 
ing to this as a spot the memory of which 
lives on in the pages of Chaucer ; for it will be 
remembered, by some at least, that in the 
Reeve’s Tale the miller’s wife cries for help to 
“the Holy Cross of Broomholm.” The reporter 
of the Hast Anglian Daily Press writes :—“ The 
lordship of William de Glanville at Bacton was 
bounded by manors of Earl Warren, whose in- 
terest in the Cluniacs may have induced him to 
found for them this Priory at Bromholm as a 
cell to Castleacre. ‘The Holy Cross’ brought 
the Priory fame and wealth. That relic is said 
to have been thrown by a Lollard 
fire about the end of the fourteenth century. 
The Priory remains consist of later Norman 
and early English work. Somewhere in the 
field now waving with corn growing over the 
site of the chancel rest the remains of John 
Paston, whose ‘wake’ was celebrated with a 
great feast, and at whose funeral the torches 
in the church smoked so furiously that the 
windows had to be opened to let out the 
fumes.” The stay of the party at Bromholm, 
however, was very short, for the inexorable 
bugle of their guide sounded to tell them that 


that | it was time for the carriages to drive on to 


fgg ee ongy eg reeled sega en 
y, 14th, was the concluding da 
of the andl the tock anauiien saan 
planned as to give the party a sight of some of 
the Norfolk “ Broads; ” and a steam launch was 
to have been ready on the arrival of the train at 
Wroxham to take them to Ranworth and Acle. 
Bat, unfortunately, the steamer could not, or 


the party separated, to return to 
Sdelcaconaeh aaiiton te Remedi cies 
went back to Norwich. Bat “ 





y inspection of the ivy-clad ruins of the/| various 


in the | certain 





that in these filled-up “Broads” may be 
found remains of crannoges, or lake dwell. 
ings, like those discovered some twenty years 
ago at Trowse, near Norwich, when deep exca- 
vations were made for the sewers. That the 
valley of the Bure is a very ancient one may be 
seen by its having been cut through by some of 
the lowest and most recent of the Pliocene and 
Pleistocene beds. At the bottom of the German 


" he old parish churches from the 
eleventh to the middle of the sixteenth century 
had at least three altars. But that was some- 
times denied, and persons often said that there 
were no places to be seen in the church for 
chapel altars. But this church, of 
nave and chancel, shows clearly the situation 
of the second and third altars. The high alter 
with the reredos occupied its usual position ; 
the other two altars were worked up in the 


screen within a parclose. ents for 
the old worship are here left,as Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite ted out, that are to be seen nowhere 


else in England. There is still the rood loft and 
the rood screen, with its carved canopy and 
panels filled with figures of saints. Proj 

from it into the nave, several feet from each 

is work in character with the screen that formed 
the inner side of the little chapel. Behind the 
screen are the original stalls. Painted on the 
walls, just where the screen is placed, 
dedication crosses: originally there were twelve 
of them in the church.” Mr.G. E. Fox, F.S.A., 


that, when properly prepared, the figure, 
all its accessories, was drawn with extreme 
care. Then the various colours were applied. 
But another question arises; were these 
painted in oil or in tempera,—that is, 
in colours mixed with size or honey, and 
not with oil? It is simply impossible to say 
which has been used in these paintings. The 
older painters who painted in tempera had 4 
peculiarity of touch which they con- 
tinued when they adopted oil, so that we 
cannot distinguish whether these paintings are 
in oil or in tempera.” Reverting to the subject 
which he had touched on in a paper read at 
one of the evening meetings, and with 
the question as to the men who pain 
Ranworth screen, Mr. Fox said that it is on 
record that there were 28 painters practising in 
Norwich at the end of the 14th and the begin- 
ning of the 15th century. Their names show 
that they were Englishmen, not foreigners. 
were all men of Norwich or of Norfolk 
and settled in the city. “There being so 
many of them rather implies that there must 
have been some work for them to execute con- 
stantly. Throughout Norfolk, where there was 
an immense number of painted screens, these 


E 


men were no doubt employed in them. 
How much of their art they derived from their 
Flemish brethren is a subject a con- 





ted 
Mr. Micklethwaite next called attention to a 
very curious old lectern, which has the pecu- 
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metrical hymns, so that should the man who 
was singing forget the words of the Gloria he 
had them before him. 

One member of the Congress, Mr. Gosten- 
hofer, here pointed out the unhappy condition 
of the roof of the church, through which day- 
light was visible in several places, and sug- 

that those who had derived pleasure and 
instruction from a study of these East Anglian 
churches, with their painted roofs and screens, 
should contribute something in aid of its 
repair,—with the result that a few pounds were 
collected on the spot. 

The party then went on to Acle, some by 
water and others by land, passing on their way 
the ruins of St. Benet’s, or St. Benedict's, 
Abbey, one of the oldest of the many monastic 
buildings of Norfolk, as it was founded ‘by 
Canute some years before the Conquest; one 
which incurred the and wrath of the Con- 
queror, and was by him fruitlessly, 
and in whose cemetery many nobles and 
knights were laidto rest. It was a Benedictine 
house, subject to the great Benedictine 
Abbey of St. Albans. Want of time and the 
wetness of the day, however, conspired to de- 
bar the members of the Congress from a 
careful inspection of the ruins of this in- 
teresting place; and, in a Leavy rain, a few of 
them only went on to Acle. Here, again, the 
rain prevented all but the most adven- 
turous from seeing the church, though its 
tower is noteworthy, as being round in the 
lower portion, while it is octagonal in its upper 
stages. In the tower is a small edicula, or 
shrine for an image, but the image is gone. 
The porch and the tower both contain some 
curious stone-work. In the middle of a field 
opposite the church are to be seen two small, 
crumbling walls and a few swelling mounds, 
which are all the survi traces of the once- 
powerful Priory of Austin Canons, founded here 
six centuries ago by that bold baron, Roger Bigod, 
whom we have mentioned in our accounts of 
Castle Acre and Norwich Castle. 

Returning by train in good time, the members 
re-assembled at Norwich, and informally broke 
up the Congress. It would not be right to con- 
clude our account of the Congress without 
adding that both in numbers and in objects of 
interest it was a great success, and that this 
success was largely due to the efforts of the 
local secretaries, the Rev. W. Hadson and Mr. 
J. Mottram, and to the Mayors of Norwich and 
Great Yarmouth. Daring the Congress the 
Norfolk and Norwich Clab opened their doors 
freely to the members; and the “ Art Circle” of 
Norwich threw open to them, without charge, 
its fine and extensive loan collection of plans, 
water-colour drawings, and engravings of the 
old city, including specimens of Crome, Cotman, 
Stannard, Marshall, Thurtle, and Miss Nichols, 
mostly representing the Cathedral, the Close, 
the old gates, the churches, bridges, courts, and 
alleys of the chief city of Norfolk, which even 
now is one of the most picturesque cities in the 
entire kingdom. 














_ Materials Wanted in Servia.—The British 
Vice-Consul at Nisch, in a recent report upon 
the trade of Servia, observes: — “‘ Portland 
cement is in great demand, and merchants are 
anxious to trade in the genuine article instead 
of the spurious ones of Austrian and German 
make. The Perlmoosa Cement Company, whose 
factory is close to Kufstein, in the Tyrol, have 
an agent at Belgrade, and have virtually secured 
& monopoly of the trade. The Hydraulic Lime 
and Cement Factory, a Servian firm at Ripangé, 
near Belgrade, produces an inferior article, 
which sells for ordinary purposes. The quality 
of the window-glass, which is chiefly imported 
from Austria-Hungary and Belgium, is very 
inferior, and an attempt has been made by 
Belgrade merchants to introduce this article 
from England, with such satisfactory results 
that several additional wagon-loads have been 
ordered. Among other articles affording oppor- 
tunities for British competition may be men- 
tioned building tools and paints; bat Servia is 
not yet ready to purchase the highest priced 
and best-finished : cheapness and dura- 
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“ COMPOSITION OF ANCIENT MORTAR.” 





to break, JOHN HUGHES. 
Analytical Laboratory, 
79, Mark-lane, London, E.C. 
July 8, 1889, 


Analysis. 

Sample of conerete six centuries old. Marked 
from anieut of Giant’s Tank, Ceylon. Received 
from Mr. A. M. F Colombo, Ceylon. 

Water (lost, at 219 deg. Fahr.) ......... 1.18 

Combined water and loss on ignition ... 





Cmbin Ol WN i 20 
BIR ee 265 
SPREE. RAR SEES se ng! age RO 16-24 
MI sic sac atacs sn'ediiechaavticcke casas 36 
rN 30 
I iii conc abou sda cba icweccedvcsasuuen ‘17 
IN Os ic ca cidncsdccpecocdunehs “58 
TF ONNUE GONE oc wisi stnpiinsamncutinseecions traces 
ONG No vintiihics'sks. she seceunscodecsaeeas ll‘ll 
Chlorine...........- EDR EN. SR ASR, traces 
Silica (present as silicate of lime) ...... 7°10 
Insoluble, siliceous matters ............... 55°45 
100°00 


Jonn Huougs, F.LC. 








CONCRETE FLOORS. 


Srr,—I am glad to observe, by the correspon- 
dence in your recent number, that interest in 
this subject is being awakened. 

I have not yet read Mr. Hyatt’s book; but 
shall do so at an early opportunity. With 
reference to his remarks on horizontal cleavage, 
I may say that in my earlier practice I endea- |i 
voured to act on the “single-dump” — 
having read that it was the correct thing: but 
I found I could not get the work done that 
way; as it really is not practicable to make a 
good finish in one heat. A contractor whose 
cement concrete work bears an exceptionally 
high reputation, and who has laid many miles 
of street pavement and railway platforms, and 
who invariably forms his pavement in two 
layers, assures me that when, through the up- 
ward bending (due to the earth’s contraction 
and expansion), cracks occur, as they some- 
times, but rarely, do, these cracks pode mes 
ably clean, square-edged fractures, 
no ‘ deatiaaee. nor the slightest indication of 
horizontal cleavage between the layers. My 
own very extended observation of pavement 
cracks confirms this testimony; and I have 
seen no instance supporting the theory that 
bending stress causes horizontal cleavage. 

Doubtless, as Mr. Mark Fawcett says, terra- 
cotta is a more fireproof material than cement- 
concrete. Bat the expensiveness of the method 
of construction proposed by Mr. Fawcett 
renders it inapplicable to dwelling- 


houses and cottages. | 
Moreover, when terra-cotta flooring is em- 
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introduction of some obnoxious mineral matter 
rendering the water undrinkabie. It may, how- 
ever, henceforth become useful for medicinal 
purposes ; bat we do not propose to deal with 


mineral springs. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
North Shields.—The other day, Earl Percy 


ed the Tynemouth Jubilee Infirmary, North | N 


Shields. According tothe Newcastle Chronicle, 
the original design for the building contem- 
plated a central or administrative block with 
east and west wings (for females and males 
respectively), but the present arrangement for 
accommodation of patients did not ey es to 
warrant the carrying out of more than the west 
wing, the northern half of which has been 
allocated to females, and the southern half to 
males. In like manner the tower, which was 
intended to form the central feature of the 
administrative block, has been for the present 
omitted. On the east side of the entrance is a 
board-room, 16 ft. by 14 ft., and on the west the 
matron’s sitting-room. At the opposite side of 
the corridor to the matron’s room is the bath- 
room, 12ft.6in. by 9 ft., and a large linen store 
closet. Beyond the side of the stairs north- 
wards is the double door of the surgeons’ de- 
partment. This opens into the operating-room, 
16 ft. by 14 ft., lighted from the top as well as 
the sides. This room, in addition to an ordi- 
nary fireplace, has a separate coil of pipes, so 
that it is always sufficiently warmed in case of 
accidents being brought in; also a drug 
store communicating with it, containing 
a closet for medicines and instruments, 
and the necessary supply of hot and cold 
water. At the north-east part of the centre 
block is placed the kitchen, 16 ft. by 15 ft., 
fitted with a Thorncliffe cooking-range, In con- 
nexion with this is a scullery, 12 ft. by 11 ft., 
with separate range, &c., and on the east side 
of the kitchen is the pantry and larder, the 
latter being fitted with slate shelves. The 
wash-house adjoins the scullery. The east and 
west corridor has a total jength of 104 ft., with 
windows at the ends and also at the sides, 
where it is a connecting link between the 
administrative block and the wards, which are 
28 ft. apart. In it are two sets of folding doors, 
and the whole length is heated by hot-pipes. 
The corridor is branched off north and south 
about 25 ft. from the west end forming the 
entrance to the female and male wards respec- 
tively, and at this intersection four rooms are 
placed, two being for the use of the nurses, the 
one as a duty-room with small range and gas- 
heating apparatus for night service, with a 
window looking into male ward, and provided 
with hot and cold water, and the other nurses’ 
room with a similar window commanding 
a view of the female ward, The re- 
ini two rooms are intended for iso- 
lation wards in case of infectious com- 
plaints rendering it desirable to remove patients 
from contact with others in the main wards, or 
in the treatment of children. 
each 12 ft. by 11 ft. The male ward is 32 ft. 
by 24 ft., 13 ft. high, and contains eight beds, 
giving 96 superficial feet to each bed, or 1,248 
cubic feet per bed. At the south end of this 
ward is an open fire with ventilating grate, for 
the purpose of distributing heated fresh air in 
winter and cold insummer. Behind the fire is 
& very large bay window, fitted all round with 
seats. Access to this is obtained from the 
ward by a door on each side of the fireplace, 
and the hot pipes placed all round the side 
walls of the ward are continued round the 
bay. The female ward contains six 
and is 26 ft. by 24 ft. with separate 
veniences placed externally to the ward at 
end. In all other 
wards are similarly arranged. 
between each bed. The lower part has 


double-hung sashes with a hinged upper 
into an iron hopper frame. The 


arches to all openings, and the foundation walls 
Up to ground level are of cement concrete. The 
roofs are covered 
Particular attention 





“ The Railway and Commercial 
England, Scotland, and Wales” 


& Co.), is the eleventh edition of an 
from official sources, and purports to 


is not that of a station), and 


order-offices, and te _ 
tinguished, as are 
merchandise, 


routes for 


cipal ports for all parts of the world. 


seem to have 


upwards of 40,000 place-names, and 


saying that this work will 


Churchi 


Mr. F. J. Rowan. It will be the first 
a large work on Chemical T 


written by Richardson and Ronalds, 
known as “ Knapp’s Technology.” 











Gazetteer 
(London : 
McCorquodale & Co., Limited, and W.J. Adams 


useful work of reference. It has been 


po , distance from London, line of 
nearest railway-station (when the named 


station — places having - offices, money- 
leap - offices ly: dis- 
“ through - rate” 


f kingdom by the various rail = 
parts of the ways, 
together with —, of their arrangements 
and facilities for shipping goods at > 

o pains 

been spared to make the work as | &. 
complete as possible in every detail. It Te 


remembered that there are many towns and 
places of the same or nearly the same name 
(for example, we find that there are upwards of 
180 ** Newtons,” situated in about fifty different 
counties, and fifty “ Uptons,” in about twenty- 
five different counties), we shall be justified 


in all large offices and places of business, a refe- 
rence to it enabling one to identify and locate 
any lar place-——Messers. J. & 
inform us that they hope to publish | J 
in mber an important work on Fuel and its 
Applications, by Mr. E. J. Mills, F.B.S., and 


> 


volame of 
, of which 


echnology 
Mr. C. E. Groves, F.R.S., will be the general 


familiarly 
Messrs. 


Mills and Rowan’s work on fuel, we under- 
These wards are | a 
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Closeta, &e.—12, L. Coombe, 

board Latch.—12,501, J. Darby, Joints for Pipes. 
Aug. 8.—12,526, A. Patrick, 


Repairing 


. Bristow, Roofs. 
Aug. %. Coales, Door Locks and 
Latches. — 


’ 12.578, ‘8. 

la 2. Charteris, Wood-block Floor- 

‘Aug. 10.—1 T. Shaw, U the Waste 

Prof trom Samay Works for Bing Pure 

Walls, &c.—12,672, 8. Chandler, Chimney Tops. 
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Ave. 7.—By W. W. Junxiwson Henley). 
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Four plots 
enclosure 


An enclosure sdjcining, Sa. Ir. 22p., f................ 800 
By Lawoarper & Feremay. 
Hadlow, Kent—* The Bourne Estate,” 126. 3r. 


p., f. " pimecneemeganntiennes ose 4,400 

By C. & F. Reriay. 
Caterham, High-st.—Two “| 610 
Upper Caterham—An 


Ave, 13,— nen & San 2 Cpteete Se. 
Clacton-on-Sea — . land, sbout 








>: aiieeealnanicieieehinneaiadeineemminintinesitnsdesensesagéieiit 469 
Two enclosures of f. land, Se. ir. 20p ............<.-+..» 650 
By P. Hopsor 

Stroud Green—42 and Ferme Park-rd., u.t. 89 


re. G2. EDO. Wa., ©. BUT) PW 0.00. 00000cescercsoere 1,310 
By Guuzx & Sow (of Hammersmith). 

Tottenham—19 to 22, Evelyn-rd,, u.t. 98 yrs., g.r. 

w a Be i iciicttniciceticectcendatocetartnehadegentnntii 620 


IRIS ininintnicincsmetsininecnsene ORS 530 
34, Westwick-gardens, f., ¢.7. £35 p.8..........c000+ 200 
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SOD. ccdtiiticn: vies: ctemmninianiimegpes-en 075 
By Sixctaiz & Sow 


Kingsland —45 to 54 (even), St. Jude-st.,£,7r. £111 1,350 
4 ¢" > ES Pyeng 
— Whitmore-rd., u.t. 3) yrs., g.r. £2. 5e., 








By Wasp & Criaexe, 
Surbiton—9 to 12, Woodside, f., r. £120 p.s. ......... 1,100 
5 to 8, Woodside, f., r. £130 ere tie tind ‘ 
F.g.r. of £20, secured upon | to 6, Woodside...... 
By Deverusu, Tewson, & Co. 

Weston-in-Arden, Warwickshire—‘‘ Weston Lawn 
Parm "’ and i7la, 2r. 17p,f., 7. £173 p.a. ...... 3,200 

By Witxrrson, Son, & Watcu (at Brighton). 
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Guseex, Findon—F. , cottage, > 700 
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e.r, £54 
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Haselmere—*“* Church Hill House ’ and 3a., f....... 3,€00 


Avo. 15.—By Nawsow & Hagpixe. 
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ee... OF. ED. TEt., ©. ETO V.G. icineecccversesserse ee 


Noa. 6 and 8, Grazebrook-rd., u.t, 72 yrs., g.r. £8, 


_ &. £76 p.a. 
King's Cross - 211 to 217 (odd), Caledonian-rd., u.t. 
61 yra., g.t., £32, &. £178 P.O. 000... cece. cccccceeeee 1,480 
odd), Caledonian-rd., u.t. 51 years, 
GP. LSB, P. £1BI PM... ees ceservereersereenersceensees 1,480 
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Mliscellanen. 


Architects as Masters of Com 
On the 15th of this month Mr. Wyatt P 
was elected Master of the Company of Cloth- 
workers for the year ensuing. About a fortnight 
before, Mr. John T. Christopher, of Bloomsbury- 
square, was elected Master of the Company of 
Salters, and since then it is announced that 
Mr. Banister Fletcher was “sworn in as 











before have three members of the ession 
been elected to such a ~ 
in one month. 


post in one year,—almost 





Glasgow warrant market has been compara- 
tively steadier, while some Scotch makers quote 
higher prices still this week, No. 1 Coltness 
having reached 60s. In manufactured iron, trade 
is pretty fair, and the better rates recently 
obtained are tolerably well maintained. The 
steel-works are overflowing with orders, and 
some are so favourably situated with regard to 
work as to be able to fairly dictate terms. 
Shipbuilding is very active, and engineers con- 
tinue as busy as ever. — ron. 

The Bath Stone Firms’ Workmen’s 
Benefit Club.—The general meeting of the 
Bath Stone Firms’ Benefit Club was recently 
held at Box Hill Schoolroom. The report of 
the year showed a balance in hand 
of 351. 17s. The amount contributed by the 
members was 202/. 15s. 9d., and that expended 
in sick pay was 167/. 5s. 3d., there being a great 
amount of sickness during the year. The clab 


gos has now 344 members. Mr. Sumsion was 


unanimously elected treasurer, and Mr. C. F. 
Spackman secretary.—Bath and Cheltenham 


450 | Gazette. 


The Sewage Question in Copenhagen.— 
The sewerage system of Copenhagen is very 
defective, and is giving great cause for com- 

laint, the water and foreshore of the town 
g frequently in a most offensive state. The 
Municipality fully acknowledges this, and have 
under consideration a plan for the construction 
of three sewerage systems for the northern, 
southern, and central part of the town, by which 
the sewage will be carried right into the Sound, 
across the island of Amager; but the scheme 
is a very costly one, and cannot be carried out 
for some years. 

Phenix Philanthropic Society of 
Painters and Decorators :—(The Old Cave, 
enrolled 1827, and meeting at the “ Spread 
Eagle,” Mortimer-street, W.)—We are asked to 
announce that the annual dinner of the 
members and friends of this old-established 
society will take place at the Holborn Kes- 
taurant, on Saturday, the 3ist inst., at 7 p.m. 
At the meeting of the members last week, a 
vote of condolence with the family of the late 
Mr. J. G. Crace (whose death was announced in 
our last) was carried unanimously. 

The Swedish Woodwork Industry.— 
The Swedish export trade in woodwork for 
buildings is steadily increasing, the value of the 
articles exported last year being 95,000/., as 
against 80,0001. in 1887. The chief ports of 
export are Gothenburg, with 70,000/.; and 
Stockholm, with 20,0007, The largest consumer 
is Great Britain, with 51,000/., being followed 
by Holland, with 10,000/.; Prussia, 8,000/.; and 


89| Franceand Belgium with 2,000/. each, &c. The 


export to the Cape was 1,000/., and to Australia 


7002, 
Materials in Tangier.—Accord- 


’} Building 
ing to a recent report of the British Consul at 


Tangier, “The trade in building materials 
continues brisk, and large quantities of bricks, 
tiles, deals, and iron rafters have been imported 
to meet the demand. English cement is giving 
place to French, which is much cheaper, being 
sold here (including duty) at 12s. per cask of 
450 lb., whereas English cement costs 14s. per 
cask of 400 Ib., or 314 per cent. more. Some 
cement also comes from Germany.” 

Patal Scaffold Accident.—It is reported 


uninjured, 

“2 " Hants.—We are asked to 
say that the iron casements, gates, and other 
metal work in this building (illustrated in our 
by Mr. Joseph H. Bart 


ord, of Maiden- 
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g the he ligt O 
packing-cases, so far as the light was affected ; 
they were thrown in an 

was never of sufficient height to prevent free 
access of light to plaintiff's skylight. The 
obstruction complained of was a brick wall, 
erected to a height of 23 ft. 

Extension of Antwerp Docks.—In con- 
sequence of the growing trade of Antwerp, 
Municipality of that city has decided upon a 
further enlargement of the dock accommoda- 
tion. It is now two years since the great 
docks Africa and America were opened, and, 
in order to connect them directly with the 
Scheldt, a wide canal is to be constructed, 100 
métres in length, whilst the quays along the 
river are to be further extended, when they will 
have a length of 4,500 métres. The cost of the 
work is estimated at about 200,000/,, and will 
be borne by the city and the State in equal pro- 


g 


Western Morning News re 
ing of the General Committee held at gb apes 
on the 16th inst., to determine as to the erec- 
tion of the statues and relievos for the Armada 
memorial on the Hoe, the tender of Mr. W. 
Charles May, of the Studios, Penn House, 
Rudall-crescent, Hampstead, was 

accepted. 
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; ~ sR NINNERNTRAeeneiantaen Neen puntaneeaienees i 
COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. tor Me. W. H. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. * ay! la, 
COMPETITION. H. L. Holloway oo 5 
eccannececnestnsugtsisanati C. Deariog & _ _ 330 6 6 : 
be | Onthwaite & Bon .........cccrcicvene 32900 6 O 
Nature of Work. By whom Required, Premium, gp my Page. W., & P.. Croabee ......cccrscccrssenssmies 8,196 © 0 
Burman & Gon ............ ain e306 
neve en ee — we : 6 ; 
New Town Ball scan diiont siuenianeiinibtoensanplipinlics Yeovil Corporation ...... 10 Gainess ............| Sept. 20th | fi, G. J. Kick ¢ pied) Soar 0 : | 
CONTRACTS. — — 
9 arta BF painting and — at the 
' Paddington + Harrow Guardians. 
Materi _ Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders ta be Messrs. A. &C. , archi Leadenhall-street. 
Neture of Work, or Materials, By whom Required, Saceee, delivered, | ?** Quantities net i — 
em or A} A | ene eendevohanersee veseee £550 0 OO! 
Works Croydon Union F. West Ang. 26th | xi ian — 4 : 
ti GUEB. civctcssvccnvcvensosese os ose A ¥. .¢6.¢c PERO RG OLR A os 
eae 2 from Fencing .....+--+-sserer secsveneeses: Whitefield Local Board pe ER re 27th | ii, T. Gamage............... , 8600 
Maltings, Foreman’s Cottage, oe. Siasiescinins Wm. Stoner, Esq. ......| E. W. Farebrother.....| Sept. 2nd | ii, Collier & Billingbarst 0.0.00 BO @ O 
Painting and Repairs ...... ion of London Union Oficial ... ie do, ii, ©. H. Norbary sevenneieinieiianns a a 
Broken Granite .....-cccccerssevscrercesersevem coeeeeers Barnet Local Beerd.... sonia do, do. xiv. W. H. Hendover....... : 3164 6 0 
Tcahnane, Boting WT OUD scccseresseemennersensanpiiniie Popler Union ............ | Clarkeon......... winnie Sept. 4th | xiv, WE, Ba I pivsatctintinne . 313 6 0 ' 
Broken Granice and Flints..... »-.| County of Busser......... | C. Adcock ...... os Sept. 6th | xiv. C, J, Shaw 66 : 
Making-up Roads and Laying Tar-paving.. asia Walthamstow Loc. Bd. | Official ......... MA do, riv. Py SL, NO ccinctnabininuneiciineaioiman m3 08 : 
New Fost Office, "haeonag <i senhacietsestarsedniainni —. ss” Works... ad do. do, ii. W. Davenport ... 244 0 0 
§ are P: WOR, BO. -cessovere are : MEE cocccsncese Sept. Sth | fi, G. Foxley, Regent-street (accepted 1866 6 6! : 
Sow Schools a PEE Rea Tieden abitnneniioaiaial he Stratford Bch. ‘Ba. a oe rlenbbeimebebemiabcie Sept. l4th i — )- 
Sew a i eddington Local Board | H. York..................... Sept. 16th | ii. LOYDOY,— orniture 
Superstracture of Lunatic Asylum ............... | London County Couneil | @. T. Hine... Sock Seth atv. | | Rmephoceon Reston 5 tot dn bt ek 
Enlargement of Luvatic Asylum, Coulsdon.. do, | C, H, Howell ............ Sept. 30th ' xiv. | for London :-— is 
, aioe De Sm : ~ 006 
aranccna . W. Nottingham wow 1 @O 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. G. Crawys.. aihinmanplenie, Ean a 
| ped Gere” Stine 16 0 0 
Nature of Appointment, _ By whom Advertised, Salary. Appications | Pege,| LONDON.—For alterations, repairs, &c., to 16, Cleve- 
aaa | vetinidcee lend-mews, Hyde Park, W. Mr. Ww. Jecunb Gibton, 
3 architect, 36, Great James-street, Bedford.cow, W.C. :— 
Clerk of the Works ...........-.. insebectaits . Shirley, &c., Local Bd, 22, 10s. . «| Ang, 29th /cviii, Greatorex & Co. ..... sienni ietilainetiaeasiakeneical £273 9 0 
te E. L, Nana ...... -- 246 090 
TENDERS. oEXNING (Gaffolk) Por building new infants’ school Mactarlane Bros. (accepted)... 218 0 0 
xning, fr. Jno, Fiatman, architect, New-| LON DON.—For sani 
Commanications for insertion ander this heading must 08 ’ Fa¥ » new drains, tary ogy 
Ba ye sot later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. | 5 Arber £065 9 0 plumbers’ work, gas, and decorations, at 65, Warwick 
pe aes gl cp eeastanta aces aint - =? square via, 3.W. Mr. + Hardwicke Langston, 
ALTHORNE (Basen) Fat ae Sane Ss: and bo Pp. ey pes amie Cr ant 613 0 0 architect, phe ~_ £6 0 0 sii 
to, the tower of the are w at m & Eas BRIE 635 0 0 a § id dcemeoletuniein 
yeh” lage 7 Sateen Langston, architect, Kerrige & Shaw... I. 66 Jobn Smeaton (sccepted) ....... _— 
%, Great James-street, ford-row, : * inze sorevcsesee BOR O O LONDON. —F alterat repairs at bary 
Chet, BeOG nec ..csccserenanstoncesoccessiccsonnene £320 09 Saint & Son,* St. Ives, wae... 680 0 6 Barn Tavera,” for Meas, T. Wegtee Bons on 
Cowell & Son (withdrawn) jummeautmn wa o § W est, architect, 19, Craven-street, Strand, No qasatities 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — For alterations to the * Accepted. i 
“ Travellers’ Cali’’ Ino, Portland-street. Mr. J. H. Leuabie . sania ruven OO OO 
Barton, architect, Warrington-street, Ashton-under-| HACKNEY.—for the erection of the Mission Church Pearman..........+ 6s 0 6 
Lyne: of the Good Shepherd (in connection aa St. Pili ny te 
J. W. W illiamson, Ashton -under- Dalston), in Wilman-grove, London-fields, for the building | LONDON.—For siditions to University Club, Bethnoal- 
Lyne ....... . £128 0 0 committee, Mr, W. G. Shoebridge, scckbett, 158, Strand, | green. Mr. A. H. Thompson, architect :— 
Jno, Robinson, “Ashton-under- Lyne .. 119 10 0 W.C, : E. Triggs, eek pn lly siiinna £1,883 0 0 
R. H. Booth, Stalybridge... pie ee ae J. i. Mollett .... inicakiharatmwodiy £676 0 0 
Thos, Dean, Ashton-under-Lyne ...... 116 0 0 J. Anley..........0 evcitmonsns See o£ 
H. Gardner, Ashton-under-Lyne ...... 115 5 0 White & Co, .......... nog Ee 8 8 LONDON. _piicaememamia iiss 
Allen Holmes, Achianreapgehgan 113 17 6 5 RINNE soderipeackironunition ib <thiveennntiotanece 579 0 0 Victoria-road, Clapham, for Mr. F — 
J. Cropper, Ashton-under-Lyne... 1s 0 0 Turtle & Appleton (accepted)............ 578 0 0 E. Triggs, The Chase, Clapham ......... £181 0 0 
* Accepted, [Ne competition, } 
HARROW.—Por down and rebuildi mises 
CHESHUN!.—FPor additions, &c., to Fairley farm- ot Wealdstone, for ~4 ae a MANSFIELD.—For new Sunday schools, ——, 
house, Goff's Oak, Cheshunt, Herts, for Mr. G. Orgler. Gullett Bros annals eT £550 0 0 fer Methodist Free Church Connexion. Mr. 8. 
Mr. I. G. Needham, architect, ll, Powerscroft-road, vanes haar pega Mansfield. Quantities supplied by 
Lower Clapton, N EB, : Surrey).— erecti banki _ 3 
H. 8. Hawkings, Mile-end.............-. £1,228 0 0 BE age gpioeth om of ae Bow Seder, +f Mow’ G. 5 &G Frisby, Mansfield ............... £1,087 15 © 
J. Bunce, Cheshunt... ........c0s.00000-+ 1,059 0 0 Jobn Greenwood, Mansfield ........... 1830 0 © 
&G. 8. Head. Moecers, E. & C. H. Barstow, architects, E & Wood H 
C.& &. Archer, Cheshunt.............. 1,029 0 0 Horsham and Horley sre cock, Hyson Green, 
H. Winkley, West-green, N..........-.+ 930 0 0 Jennings, Ohetlesfi-ld Horley ...£1,299 0 0 “on wonsiongibas ones — a : 
F, Sanders, CROCE nc cncesesscesasese * 979 0 0 oy Brown. Lumiev-road Horley 1,196 0 0 ros., Mansfield (ees SGaceceseeehes * 0 
. , y-road, Horley ...... Samael Dadson, Mensfield ............ 1,781 0 0 
COLCHESTER.—For repsireand painting atthe Union|  ~* "46% Bast Grinstead = acne 7 0 6 Edward Cuddy, Mansfeld... 1,769 © © 
Wocthowes, for the Colchester Board at Gueetiens, Mr. W.A, eet noveensoonss 1638 0 6 
Starc, architect, Caps-chambers, Colchester :— HORSHAM.—For repairs and psiating, &-., to the Revised Tenders. 
pairs. Painting. Total, Fast Fevedo ond Techeeeausd Wakes tet’tao Mendon John Greenwood, Mansfield __. 1s 0 @ 
W. A, Chambers, £334 0 ... — School Board. Messrs. E. & C. H. Burstow, architects <= & Woodcock, Hyson Green, : 
W, Rogers........ 235 0 "270 0* ... £305 0 and surveyors, Horsham and Horley :— ottingham . / ts 0 : 
T. Bhee 22, cc0..000. 256 7 a et H, Marrell, Horsham ..4.....-.ccseescoes £191 10 0 Fisher Brothers,* Mansfield... soe 10 0 0 
F, Dupost......... 275 ~~ on _ ° Aldridge Bros., West - street, Hor- * Accepted. 
R, Beaumont...... 178 10° -» 00 0 .., 268 10 (ROUIPADE) -cncenensesesy ereneses 03 164 0 O 
E, Baker skibiowata ae 76 - donee a J. B. Nightingale, Carfax, Horsham® 138 0 6 _ MANSFIELD. — For alterations and aS en i 
+. Northover _ 8 * Withdrawn, through mistaken calculation, gh sane vareh Gregg. - 
A. E. Cole sineinnaion _ oo. —_ : ih Preak Sieacd., chathens Wenahdaes £507 «6 «6 
C. Mills . oa 6910... —_ fem) Dudeon, veevetereonaees o 
» MEME Sicecnabvitne re LEICESTER.—For erecting new schools, Clarendon Chambers, Paget, & Wass, Sutton-in- 
HP lewis’. — 3 6530 — | Fach, Kalghten, Talcott, Memes, Brereed & Fick) = Aas wigigenresnennevme 3B MLO 
M. W. Peck... = - 2 aOR, KADWORED 5. .cceeeroveceesereonme £3,778 19 8 Ja Goemeleek Mae eee 
” Accepted, Rogers for painting and Beaumont for H neon & , Leicester ......... $3,467 13 0 Jobn Mausfieid Woodhouse. 317 1 6 
repairs, Major & Son, Leicester...... iso sinebasene 3,539 13 0 Ed«ard Caddy, Mansfield 310 6 6 
Kellett & Son, Leicester ..... .......... ee 8, & G. Frisby, Mansfield.................. 909 0 0 
COLCHESTER.— For erecting new factory, Stanwell- Tuffley, Leicester............ , 3612 2 0 Evans & Sutton, Satton-in-Ashfield*... 23610 0 
street, Colchester, for Mr, John Kavanagh, Mr. J. F. T. & H. Herbert, Leicester ............ 3,479 0 © . 
Goodey, architect :— ON ITS: ma 3,454 3 0 
Additi oe ey Total. Bass, Leicester. vee ae 1 8 MANSFIELD.—For alterations and otinion to Mr. 
Chambers ......... £4,807 ......2600 ...... £5,587 Gimson & Sons, Leicester covsevee BMI6 & 3 Joba . ’ Mr. Frank 
DUGONE icccweveens SOUR cine #0) vocvee 6,536 Riddett, Leicester ... eitinn wea © Vallance, architect. Quantities sapplied by the archi- 
ren ES Pea Bee 6,307 Mason, 1., Leicestet ceccecencncseee-eveee 3,088 4 0 eae tie 
Diss ‘o* s6eeeeeeeossoes 4,5°0 eereee 600 eorene 5,100 | Leicester 78 e OOS SED HOE OE Te EMOTE Cet ewe 3,367 pe | 0 an Cree ee ebb ceneteses £225 ti) 0 
on, a ve 5,093 tt, ni we ee W. A. Vallance, 2710 6 
t, Leicester (sccepted)............ 3,307 11 0 James Evans, Suttonin-Ashiield ...... 23 9 0 
ECTON (Northamptonshire).—For alterations and Richardson, Leicester...... . 3146 0 0 Fisher , Mansfield ..... 29 6 (0 
General Sot Ecton Hall, Nort a for oe Ratnett, Leicester ..... ptiismnbedecowontars 3055 0 0 Sami. Dadeon, Mansfield .... 19217 Oo 
General heby. M . = & Pick, architects 
m£e«a "| | LONDON.—For building factory at Hagxerstene, E.,| MANSPIRLD.—For draining, semi, Pout 
7. & i. Herbert, Leicester ........... , £2,861 0 0 for Mr. Becken, ein Hemiieen, cubed 1— and paving Grove-rtreet, i 
Green Bros., Northampton ve 2,767 0 0 Beale ........ asesvereee es — .. Commissioners. 
Paruell & Son, Rugby Coaane” we 2,748 8 O McCormick . ve’ 2,586 = 
Jarvis & Son ...... ne 2890 0 0 
ENDERBY.—For new Club Room, “New Inn,”| Mower & Son ee ee 
Ts near Leicester, for bags oe Everard, ag Godfrey ..... ‘ pone yo 0 6 
elldoa, Messrs, Everard & Pick, architects a are dims 200 2.9 
N. Elliot Leicester se £190 7 0 
Thos, _ Leicester ..ccccecs..-sseneevee 188 0 O eee, Reade Wafer Me BF hve 15, 
Herbs & CHE, SB EGS ES: 162 11 7 Youngtreet, Kensington, W., for Mr. B. P. Evans. Mr. 
ws Geary, E (accepted) 199 5 8 a... er mee 
Phan ay eR baiting. Sov cottages at yO EEE EEE ee = : 
. M, Webb. . dno, Flatman, Pros ige & Co... eons pee ee & 
wie Nowsariet = vesvevsee £564 0 0 Cr spper see we ae | 
[Six tenders j Giles & Co. .. on, Se Bt } 
bal ee Of bes c900+s enneen ners se ree 7 
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WMARKET.—F > bailing s house and shop i 
-* nett oe for 2 Mre. Saich. Mr. Jno, 
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—For the formation of roads, and lay- 
ye gy mg He ~ ~~. 


ing 
Society's y's Bstate, Nottingham. Messrs, Heazell & Son 
Nott lied :— 


etertaonererere 
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[The rest 


OLTON (Rerwicksbive) —Fer For rebuilding » fern - ogg oy 


at "The 
Edward Turoer, s architect, 21, 1, Hart-strest, B 
equare, 


Lendon 
Thos. Smith, Bir : : 2 
Bragg Bros, solihall.. savers 


POTTERS BAR. t_—For ms new _ eee and heating 
pA ae _ 




















RICHMOND (Suarrey).—For road materials 
the town of Richmond, Surrey. Mr. Walter Brooke, 


A.M.1.C.B., Town =" s Ct Ds E| 


— ws — wv 40... 43 
— oof ass eee 4 Sasi 4 3° 








pu 
for use in 


THE BUILDER. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of a new 


























WEST WICKHAM.—For house and stab 
Farm, W est —— = Mr. _— Mr. 
ning, architect. essrs, Young rown, surveyors :— 
House, Stables. 
Smith 








579 
566 


WEST WICKHAM. —For ‘stable and yore g Be 











Alterations and d Rey airs, Shortlands.—In last week’s 
Builder, p. 128, for “ J. Watson, Dulwich, accepted,” 
read *T. Vateon,” &e. 











CORSHAM DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. | 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 


THE BATH STONE 
Heap Orrices: Bars. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 
The stone from 


| FARLEIGH DOWN, 


COMBE DOWN. 
STOKE GROUND. 








THE CHELYNCH 
STONE, 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH { 
STONE. work, 
Prices, and every information ~ > 
application to CHARLES TRASK N8, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILL 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvr. 





SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
Saas = the Publishing Office, 19s. - per annum (or 
opel Suevter), oun cneve sonstving The Builder ” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





and other exclusively business 
otteemed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editor. 


HOWARD « SONS 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Ouk Dadoes yy 1s 4 per ft. super. 
s ’” 


Walnut Dadoes ,, lid, 
Parquet Floors, laid "and polished, from 


£7. 108. a square. 
Solid l-inch Oak, sunligteh tantie, lath and geliched, ot 
£6. 188. a square. 
Solid j-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal floors, laid 
and polished, from £5 s square. 
Oak Wood Dadoes, from is. per foot super. 
Walnut or y, from 1s, 8d. per foot. super. 
Ditto with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. ft. extra, 
Ditte, ditto, with Oarved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 











Prices given for all Interior Work, Deors, Architraves, 
Over-doors, Chimney- -pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ attention particularly called to 
the above Quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 
Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ work, or Ornamental 
Plaster. Plain 





or Decorative, W Iron 
Work, Stained Gass, nite, Weeneee.irva 


HAM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects is specially 
invited to the durability and beautiful coLour 


and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 


. | under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. EB. A, 


Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apvyz, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
warehouse 


4 | for damp courses, railway arches, 


floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ApvT. 





SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvt. 


DRY 6 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
&o. 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK. 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 














80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 8.W. 





HOBBS, HA 


& CO. ns 


I, 


PATENT PROTECTOR AND LEVER LOCKS, 


For all Purposes. 


STEEL SAFES, STRONG-ROOM AND PARTY-WALL DOORS. 


or Folding Doors, for Theatres and Public 


As approved by the Metropolitan Board of Works (used in large numbers at Covent Garden Theatre). 


Patent Clutch-Rebated 





Offices & Warehouse: 76, CHEAPSIDE, London 


; Manufactories, Wharneliffe Works, Arlington-st., London, N. 





